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NOT ALL A DREAM. 


INTERVIEW WITH RICHARD COBDEN: WHAT WOULD 
HIS ALTERNATIVE POLICY BE? 


‘‘Now, which is the better policy, which is 
most likely to conduce to the comfort and well- 
being of the people and the health of the children, 
a policy that will increase the number of homes 
and reduce the public burden on the poor man’s 
house, or the policy which, while it: leaves the 
land monopoly untouched, will make houses 
dearer by taxing building materials, and food 
dearer by a universal food-tax?’"—Sir HENRY 
CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, at Glasgow, January 27, 
1904, 


{ HAD just finished the perusal of the authorised version of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s recent speeches on ‘Imperial Union and Tariff 
Reform.” The room was warm, the night was late, the volume 
was decidedly soporific in character, and gradually, insensibly, I fell 
asleep. 

How long I had dozed I know not; but suddenly I found myself 
note-book in hand in the presence of a spare man, of genial counte- 
nance though searching glance, dressed in the costume of the mid- 
Victoran era. 

“Mr. Cobden, if I mistake not?” said I; though how I knew 
him, or how or why I was there, or where I was, I cannot tell. 

“The same,” replied the great apostle of Free Trade; “and what 
may I have the pleasure of doing for you, sir?” 

I rose to the occasion. 

“T have been instructed, sir,” I said, “ to interview you on behalf 
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of the WESTMINSTER REVIEW as to your views on the great fiscal con- 
troversy now raging over the land, I may say that your opinions have 
been called in question by the Ex-Colonial Secretary, and we wish to. 
give you an opportunity of correcting the misrepresentations which 
he is sedulously disseminating.” 

“Ah! Well, its not the first time by many that I have had to 
face such tactics. And what may these misrepresentations be ?” 

“In the first place, Mr. Chamberlain ventures to claim that you 
would support his policy of Colonial Preference. He says, ‘ Mr. 
Cobden did not hesitate to make a treaty of reciprocity with France 

. and I cannot believe . . . that he would hesitate to make a 
Treaty of Preference and reciprocity with our own children.’ ” 1 

‘‘ But my treaty gave no preference to France. The concessions 
it made were made to the whole world, not to France alone.” 

“Further, though Mr. Chamberlain claims your support for a. 
Treaty of Preference and reciprocity with the Colonies, he, at the 
same time, accuses you of desiring to get rid of ‘the colonial 
system,’ 2 of hoping ‘that the Colonies would separate from us and 
become separate nations.’ ”® 

“ «Get rid of the colonial system ?’ Certainly, I desired to get rid 
of that exclusive, monopolistic system !—that system of shutting out 
the Colonies from all intercourse with other countries and of forcing 
upon them a ‘schedule of prohibited industries,’ so that they might 
be compelled to deal solely with this country, and our manufacturers 
might be enabled to exploit them at their pleasure !—that system 
which, coupled with landlordism, wrought the industrial and com- 
mercial ruin of Ireland !—that system which, in the reign of 
George III., lost to us the North American Colonies, now the United 
States of America! But, ‘get rid of the Colonies,’ the sense in 
which your Ex-Colonial Secretary chooses to assume I used the 
phrase! That is a very different matter. Have you found in 
practice, may I ask, that Free Trade has disintegrated the Empire ? 
The Colonies are free nations—that is one of their, and our, 
proudest boasts—but are they, therefore, less loyal to the Mother 
Country ?” 

““No; the Empire is stronger than ever, the Colonies more loyal 
than ever,’ I replied. ‘‘‘ Under Free Trade,’ said Lord Rosebery in 
1897, ‘the road to Empire has marched with seven-league boots. 
. . » In my judgment, Free Trade has preserved our Empire.’ The 
Colonies, as Sir Wilfrid Laurier said of Canada, are ‘loyal because 
they are free, and“so long as they are free they will be loyal.’* 
And again Sir Wilfrid Laurier said: ‘There are parties who 
hope to maintain the British Empire upon lines of restricted 
trade. If the British Empire is to be maintained, it can only 


1 Imperial Union and Tariff Reform, p. 16. 2 Jbid., p. 174. 
3 Liverpool, October 28. 4 July 3, 1897. 
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be upon the most absolute freedom, political and commercial. 
In building up this great Empire, to deviate from the prin- 
ciples of freedom will be to so much weaken the ties and bonds 
which now hold it together.’ While, only the other day, he warned 
us: ‘If we are to obtain from the people of Great Britain a con- 
cession for which we would be prepared to give an equivalent, and 
if we are to obtain it also at the expense of the surrender of some 
of our political rights, for my part I would simply say, let us go no 
further, for already we have come to the parting of the ways. 
Canada values too highly the system which made her what she is to 
consent willingly to part with any portion of it for whatever con- 
sideration, and even for the maintenance of the British Empire, I 
think it would be a most evil thing if any of our Colonies were to 
consent to part with any of their legislative independence.’ ” * 

** So,” I continued, ‘‘ you do not wish to abandon the Colonies ? ” 

‘* People used to tell me,” replied Cobden, “that I wanted to 
abandon our Colonies, but I always said, do you intend to hold your 
Colonies by the sword, by armies and ships of war? ‘That is nota 
permanent hold on them. J want to retain them by their 
affections.” ® ' 

‘‘But Mr. Chamberlain tells us that unless we give a preference 
to the Colonies the Empire will fall to pieces.” 

‘“‘And he has been Colonial Secretary for eight years past ! 
What has he been doing to bring the Empire to so parlous a state ? 
H-u-m-m-m ; perhaps he realises how great a strain upon the 
loyalty of the Colonies is his project of introducing Chinese labour 
into South Africa, and the preference is intended to sweeten the 
pill!” 

‘* Aye; that’s it, I should say.” 

‘Bat, what about this preference ? What are his proposals ? ” 

“Oh, he proposed at Glasgow a duty of 2s. per quarter on foreign 
corn (excluding maize), 5 per cent. on meat (excluding bacon), 
5 per cent. on dairy produce, and slight preferences on fruits and 
wines.” 

“ Aye, and what about the consumer who will pay these duties ?” 

“ Mr, Chamberlain will have it that the foreigner will pay.” 

“Then why exclude maize and bacon? And why stop short at 
2s. per quarter on corn and 5 per cent. on meat and dairy produce ? 
If the foreigner will pay, let him pay the lot! Let him pay the 
whole of our taxes!” 

“Well, while he maintains that the foreigner will pay, he pro- 
poses, nevertheless, to remit three-fourths of the duty on tea and 
half that on sugar, and to correspondingly reduce the duties on 
coffee and cocoa. And he estimates that on the balance the farm 


1 May 16, 1897. 
2 Montreal Conference of Chambers of Commerce, August 21, 1903, 
3 Cobden at Manchester, 1849. 
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Jabourer and the artisan will be from half-a-farthing to 2d. or 24d. 
a week ‘ to the better’ as a result of his proposals.” 

“« Half-a-farthing a week to the better’! ‘Thank you for half- 
a-farthing a week’ is very nearly ‘Thank you for nothing’! Bat, 
if I understand rightly, these duties which he proposes to reduce are 
in large part war taxes. The war is over, the taxes ought to be 
taken off. He has no right to figure on them. Besides, the con- 
sumer will be forced to pay, not only the duties on foreign produce, 
but increased prices by the amount of the tax on colonial and home- 
grown produce as well.” 

‘* Bat Mr. Chamberlain, though at first he admitted they would 
go up, now maintains that prices will not be raised.” 

“ Then, if the prices of colonial produce do not rise, where can 
the preference to the Colonies come in? The consumer will have 
to pay the 2s. per quarter and the 5 per cent. not only on foreign 
foodstuffs but on home and colonial foodstuffs also—to say nothing 
of the merchants and middlemen’s profits on the daties, which may 
increase the burden by anything from 50 to 100 per cent. The tax 
of Is. per quarter on corn in 1902 was equal to 4d. on the 4b. loaf, 
but the increased cost to the consumer was $d. per loaf, even in the 
faithful Birmingham itself. But what of the duties on foreign 
produce? What will they yield?” 

“ Ah,” said I, fumbling in my breast pocket. “ Yes; luckily, 
here it is. I thought I must have the extract with me: 

Foreign corn, 132,000,000 ewt., at 6d. per cwt. . £3,300,000 


Foreign meat, £27,000,000, at 5 percent. . : 1,350,000 
Foreign dairy produce, £26,000,000, at 5 per cent. 1,300,000 


Total . . . £5,950,000” 


‘* Yes; that will go into the Imperial Exchequer. Now for the 
colonial produce. The Government won't levy the taxes on that, 
but they will be levied just the same. State them in the same form, 
therefore.” 

“ Here it is, sir: 

Colonial corn, 35,000,000 ewt., at 6d. per cwt. ; £875,000 
Colonial meat, £7,500,000, at 5 per cent. ‘ : 375,000 
Colonial dairy produce, £7,000,000, at 5 per cent. 350,000 


Total . . . £1,600,000” 


“ What! Only £1,600,000 for the Colonies ?” 

“That's how it works out, sir.” 

“ £1,600,000 a year the price of colonial loyalty! Let me see. 
Twelve million white people in the Colonies. Divide £1,600,000 a 
year among twelve million people. Not quite 3s. per head per 
annum! Humph! Colonial loyalty is cheap to-day! And this 
3s, per head per annum is to save the Empire! With this magni- 
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ficent preference the Colonies will remain loyal! Without it the 
Empire must fall to pieces! Strange, very strange! Did Mr, 
Chamberlain by any chance suffer from sunstroke while in South 
Africa ?” 

“Can't say, sir.” 

“Not that the colonists as a whole would benefit by these pro- 
posals. The workers wouldn’t obtain one penny-piece of preference. 
It would all go to the landlords, just as they got all the benefit of 
the Corn Laws. I took a great interest, even here, in the Fair 
Trade fight during the eighties of last century, and I think that you 
will find that in the course of that fight Mr. Chamberlain said, ‘ Any 
proposal to put a tax on corn isa proposal to put rent into the 
pockets of the landlords.’! Now, what about the increased price 
of home-grown food ?” 

‘Here are the figures, sir: 

Home-grown corn, 160,000,000 ewt., at 6d. perewt. £4,000,000 
Home-grown meat, £45,000,000, at 5 parcent. . 2,250,000 


Home-grown dairy produce, £50,000,000,? at 5 per 
cent , ‘ 2 ; ° . : : 2,500,000 


Total . : . £8,750,000 ” 


* £8,750,000! Nice little sum, £8,750,000! Yes; that’s the 
rent that the taxes on food will ‘ put into the pockets of the land- 
lords’ here at hime. Let me see: £5,950,000 for the Treasury ; 
£1,600,000 for the Colonies ; and £8,750,000 for the Squires. Total 
burden on the consumer at least £16,300,000! The Colonies get 
lees than one-tenth of what the consumer has to pay. The British 
landlords get more than half! It seems to me that this scheme of 
Preferential Tariffs has been devised, not in the interests of the 
Colonies and for the consolidation of the Empire, but in the interests 
of the Squires and for the aggrandisement of Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain. What does ‘Joe’ get?” 

“TI should say that he has his eye on the Premiership.” 

“That's it, no doubt, yoong man. And for this he would burden 
the food of the people to the tune of more than £16,000,000 a year! 
By the way, have the people too much food nowadays that this 
‘Imperial statesman ’ should dare to tax corn, and meat, and dairy 
produce ?” 

“T should say not. Mr. Charles Booth tells us in the case of 
London, and Mr. Rowntree in that of York, that some 30 per cent, 
of our peop'e—three out of every ten !—are chronically underfed.” 

“Three out of every ten! That should not be. Yet under the 
Corn Laws it was seven out of every ten.” 

“And Sir John Gorst, Ex-Minister for Education in the present 
Government, tells us that some months ago two doctors examined 


} Birmingham, November 12, 1885. 2 Mr. Chiozza Money’s estimate. 
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300 school children from the public schools of Edinbargh, Aberdeen, 
and Glasgow, and that of these children they found 70 per cent. 
were diseased, 30 per cent. of them being diseased because they were 
under fed.” 

‘Yet, in spite of that, this man would tax the food of the 
people, the raw material of the ‘Imperial race’! This is the 
‘Imperialism ’ of Birmingham, is it? Those two doctors should 
examine as to their sanity all afflicted with such ‘Imperialism ’!” 

“ Bat,” he added after a pause, ‘‘ while the Treasury would derive 
£5,950,000 from the proposed taxes on food, what would the remis- 
sions on tea, sugar, and so forth amount to?” 

‘Some £7,100,000.” 

‘That means a loss to the Treasury of £1,150,000 a year. What 
does the Ex-Colonial Secretary propose to do about that ?” 

“He proposes to offset it by retaliatory or protective duties, 
averaging 10 per cent. ad valorem, on manufactures.” 

“ Foreign and colonial? or only foreign ?” 

“He doesn’t say; but he estimates that the taxes will realise 
£9,000,000 a year.” 

“Humph! Another burden for the broad back of the consumer ! 
But that is not all. Such taxes will raise the market price of all 
manufactures. As Mr. Chamberlain said, in the speech I have 
already quoted, November 12, 1885, ‘ Any proposal to tax manu- 
factures is a proposal to put profits in the pockets of particularly 
favoured manufacturers. What is the yearly output of manufac- 
tures with you now ?” 

“Tt can hardly be less than £900,000,000 a year.” } 

“* And of that you export ?”——— 

“ Say £240,000,000 a year.” 

“Which leaves £660,000,000 of home manufactures for home 
consumption. Ten per cent. on that means £66,000,000— 
£66,000,000 a year! Yes, a nice iittle increase of profit for pro- 
tected manufacturers. I foresee that the consumer will have a happy 
‘time of it—a very happy time, indeed! And has Mr. Chamberlain 
drawn up his scale of daties yet ?” 

“No; but he has appointed a ‘ Tariff Commission ’ to take evi- 
dence and to devise a ¢cientific tariff.” 

“Ob, ho! So that’s his little game, is it? A Brummagem 
‘Royal Commission to share the plunder on scientific principles—or 
want of principle ; to decide who shall be the ‘ particularly favoured 
amanufacturers’ and to push the claims of ‘ the pushful one’ for the 
Premiership! Well, were I a betting man, I would lay long odds 
that you'll hear a great deal more of this protectionist aspect of his pro- 
posals than of the scheme of preferences for the Colonies. What may be 
the respective proportions of your colonial and your foreign trade ?” 


4 Mr. Chiozza Money’s estimate. 
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“Our trade with our Colonies and dependencies constitutes one- 
fourth of our oversea trade, that with foreign nations three-fourths ; 
and these proportions have remained practically constant for the past 
fifty or sixty years,” 

** And what about your shipping? A very vital matter that for 
the British Empire. No merchant shipping, no Navy; no Navy, 
no Empire! What about shipping ? ” 

“‘ Roughly speaking, for every ship that goes to our Culonies and 
dependencies, six ships of equal tonnage leave our ports for foreign 
countries.” 

“Humph! So this ‘Imperial statesman’ would tax _three- 
fourths of your trade in order to secare a very doubtful advantage 
for the remaining fourth! He would discourage six-sevenths of 
your shipping in a futile endeavour to encourage the odd seventh! 
Not very enlightened statesmanship that, I should say.” 

“Well, Mr. Chamberlain says that Free Trade is a failure; that 
‘ the original object of yourself and your colleagaes was to secure a 
free exchange of products between the nations of the world at their 
natural price, but for many years the example of the open door set 
by the United Kingdom has not been followed by other countries, 
and hostile tariffs nave everywhere interfered with the course of 
trade’; that ‘these tariffs, avowedly designed to exclude British 
manufactures, have been supported by the operation of bounties, 
subsidies, and trusts; while foreign producers have been enabled, 
partly by the same means, and partly by the lower standard of 
living, to which their working classes are accustomed, to undersell 
the British manufacturer in reutral markets and even seriously to 
attack the home trade’; and that ‘the doctrinaire Free Traders 
have uo remedy to propose for this state of things.’” ! 

“Free Trade a failure! Tree rade enables us to buy in the 
cheapest market. It has opened up to us as buyers the markets of 
the world ; it has given the capital of our Empire the proud position 
of the capital of the world’s commerce ; it has made us the creditor 
mation of the world; it has given us half the ocean-carrying trade 
of the world and the supremacy of the seas. Shall we, because 
other nations attempt to shut us ont of their markets as sellers, and 
thereby injure themselves far more than they injure us—shall we 
endeavour to retaliate by shutting ourselves as buyers out of the 
cheapest and best markets in the world? That way madness lies. 
‘I say that it is our policy to receive from other countries, and if 
foreign nations exclude us it is only a stronger reason why we 
should throw open our ports more widely to them.’2 Mr, Cham- 
‘berlain would seem to think that the country is in a bad way. Is 
your population declining ?” 


4 Introduction to Jmperial Union and Tariff Reform. 
2 Cobden, 1844. 
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“No; it is greater than it has ever been, and in spite of the 
increase of population the number of emigrants is declining.” 

‘* Are the people poorer ?” 

“No; as the Premier said in his recent pamphlet ! : ‘ Judged by 
all available tests, both the total wealth and the diffused well-being 
of the country are greater than they have ever been. We are not 
only rich and prosperous in appearance, but also, I believe, iu 
reality.’” 

“Then your trade must be greater than it has even been before ?” 

“Yes; during the past twenty-five years, while our population 
has increased 25 per cent., our export trade has increased 40 per 
cent. Since 1860 our total trade, imports and exports combined, 
has increased from £375,000,000 to £903,000,000 ; while our trade 
per head of the population has increased from £13 0s. 7d. to 
£21 6s, 3d.; and, as regards our position as compared with other 
countries, Sir Alfred Bateman, the Board of Trade statistician, stows 
us in his recent report that ‘the exports per head in the United 
Kingdom are far in excess of what they are in France or Germany, 
and are still more in excess of what they are in the United States’ ;. 
that ‘the imports of the United Kingdom per head are more than 
double those of any of the other countries named per head ; nearly 
five times the imports of the United States’; and that, whether in 
regard to imports or exports, per head not one of these three 
countries, our keenest competitors, is gaining upon us.” ? 

“ And your shipping—how does that stand as compared with that 
of other countries ?” 

“Better than ever before, both absolutely and relatively. In 
1860 our registered tonnage was 4,658,000 tons, while the tonnage 
of the United States registered for oversea trade was 2,546,000 tons. 
In 1902 our tonnage had increased to 10,054,000 tons, whereas that. 
of America, thanks to Protection, had fallen to 882,000 tons. 
Germany is now our greatest maritime rival. In 1880, in both sail 
and steam tonnage, the United Kingdom was 7,265,640 tous ahead ; 
in 1890, 8,254,675; and in 1900 our lead had increased to 
8,810,747 tons, In steam alone—and a ton cf steam is equal to 
three sailing tons—our lead in 1880 was 2,507,710; in 1890, 
4,318,865 ; and in 1900, 5,860,735.3 Last year we built nearly as 
much steam tonnage as all foreign nations combined, Germany 
building some 200,000 tons only, or about 80,000 tons short of the 
Tyne alone.” 4 

‘““What, then, is your complaint? You should remember the 
fate of the man whose epitaph reads, ‘I was well, I would be better, 
and here I lie.’” 


1 Economic Notes on Insular Free Trade. * Cd. 1199. 
3 Shipping Gazette and Lloyd’s List. 
* Sir C. M’Laren, M.P., Annual Meeting of Palmer's Shipbuilding Comp ny. 
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“‘ Well, I hardly think there is much danger of John Bull taking 
Mr. Chamberlain’s quack medicine. The recent bye-elections have 
gone overwhelmingly against him. But you eaid just now that ‘if 
foreign nations exclude us it is only a stronger reason why we 
thould open our ports more widely to them.’ I would point out 
that we cannot do very much more in that direction to-day.” 

‘“No; but whatever can be done in that direction should be done. 
‘ What we want before all things, however, is a bold retrenchment 
of expenditure. I may take a one-sided view of the matter, but I 
consider nine-tenths of all our future dangers to be financial, and 
when I came back from the Continent in 1848 it was with a .deter— 
mination to go on with fiscal reform and economy as a sequence to 
Free Trade.’! You have had a Tory Government in power for some 
eight years; there should be ample room for the advocacy of the 
good old Liberal policy of ‘ Peace, retrenchment, and reform.’ ” 

“That there is, indeed! No less than £220,000,000 wasted on 
the war ia South Africa! Upwards of £100,000,000 added to the 
National Debt! and our normal peace expenditure increased by 
£50,000,000 @ year! The cost of the Army and Navy alone has 
jumped in those eight years from £35,000,000 to nearly £70,000,000, 
a year!” 

‘‘Humph! You need hardly wonder, then, if there be here and 
there signs of depression amid your abounding prosperity. But such 
signs of depression are manifestly due, not to Free ‘Trade but to 
free-booting. A Tory Government is always a spendthrift Govern- 
ment. ‘How could your aristocracy endure without this expendi- 
ture for wars and armaments?’? ‘Instead of supporting their 
younger sons by the most costly of all processes, that of war and 
preparations for war, it would pay us better to withdraw them from 
their unprofitable occupations, take handsome apartments for them 
in the Hotel Cecil, and feast them on venison and champagne at the 
country’s expense for the rest of their days.’ ”’” 

“ You do not believe, then, in armaments ? ” 

“No; Ido not. ‘Iam convinced that it would be distasteful 
to the landlord party to have a general reduction of expenditure, 
particularly in that great preserve of the landlord class for their 
younger sons, the Army and Navy’ ;® bat ‘I do not sympathise with 
those who advocate armaments and then grambile at the cost ; and, 
for my part, I would make the influential classes pay the money. 
and then they would be more careful in the expenditure. 4 ‘The 
threat of direct taxes held over our aristocracy might perhaps do a 
little to restrain their proneness to Government extravagance.’ ”° 

“ Aye, I should say it would.” 

“The great obstacle to all progress in England is the landlord 


? Morley’s Life of Cobden, vol. ii., p. 23. 2 Jbid., p. 362. 3 Speeches, 218. 
* Morley’s Life of Cobden, vol. ii., p. 16. 5 Jbid., p. 347. 
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spirit, which is dominant in political and social life. It is this spirit 
which prevents our dealing with the question of the tenure of land.’ ! 
«The citadel of privilege in this country is so terribly strong, owing 
to the concentrated masses of property in the hands of the com- 
paratively few!’? ‘The fate of Empires, and the fortunes of their 
peoples, depend upon the condition of the proprietorship of land to 
an extent which is not at all understood in this country. We are a 
servile, aristocracy-loving, lord-ridden people, who regard the land 
with as much reverence as we still do the peerage and baronetage. 
Not only have not nineteen-twentieths of us any share in the soil, 
but we have not presumed to think that we are worthy to possess a 
few acres of mother eartb.’* ‘It is astonishing that the people at 
large are so tacit in their submission t> the perpetuation of the 
feudal system in this country as it affects the property in land, so 
long after it has been shattered to pieces in every other country 
except Russia, The reason is, I suppose, that the great increase of 
our manufacturing system has given such an expansive system of 
employment to the population that the want of land as a field of 
investment and employment for labour has been comparatively little 
felt. So long as this prosperity of our manufactures continues, there 
will be no great outcry against the land monopoly. If adversity 
were to fall upon the nation, your huge feudal properties would soon 
be broken up, and along with them the hereditary system of govern- 
ment under which we live and thrive. When I was travelling on 
the Continent, I found among the thinking part of the population in 
France, Italy, and Germany, a great feeling of surprise that the men 
who had abolished the Corn Laws had not also abolished the 
monopoly of land; and they were quite puzzled, and almost 
incredulous, when I told them that there was little feeling against 
our custom of primogeniture even amongst the rural population of 
England.’ ” 4 

“You think, then, that land monopoly should now be the first 
object of Radical attack? You would agree with Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman when he said at Bolton, on October 15 last: 


“We say that the land, or, rather, the value that the community, by its 
aggregation, by its industry, by its enterprise, by its public improvements, 
has given the Jand, must be made to have its fair share of the burdens now 
thrown upon industry. Our present Land Laws cause a greater drag 
upon trade, and are a greater peril to the standard of living, than all the 
tarifis of Germany, and America and even our own Colonies.” 


** Yes; and such would have been the position of the Rt. Hon. 
Mr. Chamberlain in bis ‘ Radical days.’ Speaking on November 9, 
1885, he said, “ The soil of the country is in a few hande, and that 
is the real, the true, and permanent cause of depression, which we 


1 Morley’s Life af Cobden, vol. ii., p. 27. 2 Tbid., p. 53. 
4 Jbid., p. 215. 


® Ibid., p. 54. 
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all regret. The remedy is equally simple. It is not to return toa 
Protective Tariff, but is to be found in a radical reform of the Land 
Laws of the country.’ And, again, on June 27, 1876, the right 
hon. gentleman said, ‘ There is a trade untouched at present in our 
midst (he was speaking on the land question) which would return to 
the wealth of England, £250,000,000 per annum, which would give 
employment to I know not how many of the working classes.’ Yes, 
for my part I would ‘ begin where the League left off and avow it 
boldly.’! ‘The feudal governing class exists only by the violation 
of sound principles of political economy, and therefore the very 
institution is hostile to the interests of the masses.’ ‘If I were a 
young man again, I would take Adam Smith in hand—TI would not 
go beyond him, I would have no politics in it—I would take Adam 
Smith in hand, and I would have a League for Free Trade in land 
just as.we had a League for Free Tradein corn. You will find just 
the same authority in Adam Smith for one as for the other, and if it 
were taken up, asit must be taken up to succeed, not as a political, 
revolutionary, Radical, Chartist notion, bat taken up on politico- 
economical grounds, the agitation would be certain to succeed.’” ® 
“ And what should be the first step towards freeing the land ?” 
‘1 would bring up to date the old Land Tax of 1692. As I said 
in one of my last public utterances, ‘I hope to see societies formed 
calling upon the Legislature to revalue the land and put a taxation 
upon it in proportion to the needs of the State.’ In 1845 I told the 
landlords that Sir Robert Peel had ‘led them into a quagmire with 
his leadership, and I predicted that if Sir Robert Peel provoked a 
discussion upon the subject of taxation in this country he would 
prove as great an enemy to the landowners as he was likely to prove 
friend, according to their views of the question, in his advocacy of 
protection for them.’ And that is what I should say to them in 
regard to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy to-day. It is not likely to 
benefit either the landlords or himself, ‘I warn Ministers, and I 
warn landowners and the aristocracy of this country,’ I said, 
“against forcing upon the attention of the middle and industrial 
classes, the subject of taxation. For, great as I consider the grievance 
of the protective system, mighty as I consider the fraud and injustice 
of the Corn Laws, I verily believe if you were to bring forward the 
history of taxation in this country for the last 150 years, you will 
find as black a record against the landowners as even in the Corn 
Law itself. I warn them against ripping up the subject of taxation. 
(This Mr. Chamberlain has now obligingly done for you.) If they 
want another League, at the death of this one—if they want another 
organisation and a motive—for you cannot have these organisations 
without a motive and principle, then let them force the middle and 


1 Morley’s Life of Cobden, vol. ii., p. 39. 2 Ibid., p. 397. 
3 Ibid., p. 456. 4 Speeches, p. 177. 
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industrious classes of England to understand how they have been 
cheated, robbed, and bamboozled upon the subject of taxation ; and 
the end will be (now I predict it for the consolation of Sir Robert 
Peel [Mr. Chamberlain] and his friends)—if they force a discussion of 
this question of taxation; if they make it understood by the people 
of this country how the landowners here, 150 years ago, deprived the 
sovereign of his feudal rights over them; how the aristocracy 
retained their feudal rights over the minor copyholders ; how they 
made a bargain with the king to give him 4s. in the pound upon their 
landed rentals, as a quit charge for having dispensed witb these rights 
of fendal service from them ; if the country understood, as well as I 
think I understand, how afterwards this landed aristocracy passed a 
law to make the valuation of their rental final, the bargain originally 
being that they should pay 4s, in the pound of the yearly rateable 
value of their rental, as it was worth to be let for, and then stopped 
the progress of the rent by a law, making the valuation final—that 
the land has gone on increasing tenfold in many parts of Scotland, 
and fivefold in many parts of England, while the land tax has 
remained the same as it was 150 years ago; if they force us to 
understand how they have managed to exempt themselves from the 
probate and legacy duty on real property . . .; if they force these 
things to be understood, they will be making as rueful a bargain as 
they have already made by resisting the abolition of the Corn Law,’ 
And, referring to the energy and enthusiasm which in seven short 
years had made our agitation so successful, I said, ‘Now the very 
same energy, starting from our present vantage ground, having our 
opponents down as we have them now—the frame energy, ay, balf 
the energy, working for seven years—would enable a sofficient 
number of the middle and working classes of this country to qualify 
for the counties, and might transfer the power utterly and for ever 
from the landowners of this country to the middle and working 
classes (the extension of the franchise has since done that), and they 
might tax the land, and tax the large proprietors and rich men of 
every kind, as they do in all the countries of Europe but England.” * 

“ Aye; that is so. We need some of the old energy and enthusiasm 
to-day.” 

“On March 14, 1842, speaking in the House of Commons, I went: 
into the matter in even greater detail. Dealing with the question 
of the burdens on land, I said, ‘ Notwithstanding the refusal of hon.. 
members opposite to meet us on the question, it wili be our object 
to show, not only that the Jandowners sustained no special burdens 
which entitled them to tax the rest of the community (that is the 
real effect of a corn tax); but that, on the contrary, it was the 
opinion of the whole civilised world that they had been employing 
themselves as legislators in placing the burdens on others for the: 


1 Speeches, 177 to 178 
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purpose of exempting themselves. . . . Hon. gentlemen claimed 
exemption on account of maintaining the public roads and paying 
the poor rates. Why the land had borne these burdens before 
Corn Laws were thought of. The only tax which was a real burden 
on land was the land-tax, an example of legislative fraud scarcely 
surpassed by the Corn Laws, An hon. member had alluded to 
the fact that, in despotic countries, taxation fell chiefly on land. It 
was certainly only when the power of the State had fallen into the 
hands of a landed oligarchy that the people were taxed in order to 
exempt the landowners. At the time of the Conquest, and for the 
succeeding 150 years, the proportion of tax contributed by the land 
amounted to nineteen-twentieths of the whole revenue of the 
kingdom. From that period down to the reign of Richard III., the 
proportion contributed by the land was nine-tenths ; thence, ta the 
time of Mary, it was three-fourths ; to the end of the Common- 
wealth it was one-half; to the time of Anne, one-fourth; in the 
time of George I. one-fifth; of George II. one-sixth; for the first 
thirty years of George III. one-seventh; from 1793 to 1816 one- 
ninth; and from that time to the present only one-twenty-fifth. 
The land tax was a fraudulent evasion, for it was in reality a sub- 
stitution for feudal tenure. The land was formerly held by right 
of feudal services’; and I then quoted a passage from Blackstone, 
describing the commutatiou of feudal services into a land tax of 4s. 
in the pound on the real rental. ‘Now,’ I continued, ‘ could any 
one suppose that land would always remain at the valuation of 1692 ? 
Was there anything, I asked, analagous to this in any part of our 
system of taxation... . Adam Smith said, that the subjects of 
every State were bound to contribu‘e in proportion to their ability, 
and the land tax of England was a violation of this great principle. 
This subject had already been before the House, and the inequalities 
of the tax and the expense of collecting it were fully shown in the 
evidence of Mr. John Wood, of the Board of Stamps, examined by 
the Committee which sat on the state of agriculture in 1836. In 
order that there might be a proper adjustment of the tax, it was 
the opinion of that gentleman that the assessment ought to be made 
annually.’ And I added that, ‘though this subject might not be 
discussed in the House hon. gentlemen might rest assured that it 
would be eagerly taken up out of doors.’” 

“ Aye, and so it would to-day, if it were brought before the 
people in thoroughly earnest and businesslike style by any of our 
leaders.” 

“ Well, Mr. Chamberlain has ripped up the question of taxation. 
He has challenged us to a fiscal inquiry, and if there is to be a 
fiscal inquiry this fiscal fraud which has been going on now for 
more than 200 years should not only be inquired into but should 
be put right.” 
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“Tt should, indeed. In your time you say the land tax brought 
in one-twenty-fifth part of the national revenue ?” 

“ Yes, about £2,000,000 a year.” 

“Well, how much should you think it realises to-day? The 
landlords have gone on whittling it down. The present Govern- 
ment of landlords reduced it in 1896 by some £70,000 ayear. And 
it now brings in, not £2,000,000 a year but £750,000! Not one 
twenty-fifth part of tke revenue, but one-186th—<£750,000 out of 
£140,000,000! ” 

“And what may be the present value of the land of this 
country ?” 

“ Mr, Chamberlain, in 1876, estimated it, as you said just now, 
at £250,000,000 a year, but his figures, being only used as illustra- 
tions of his argument, are somewhat suspect. It is safer, therefore, 
to trust to the estimate given by the “ Financial Reform Almanack ” 
which puts the land values of the United Kingdom at the very 
conservative figure of £200,000,000 a year.” 

“ £200,000,000 a year. Four shillings in the pound on that 
would be no less than £40,000,000 per annum. And then there 
are, I understand, certain ‘doles,’ as you call them, which this 
Government has given to its friends, the landlords and the parsons. 
What may these amount to?” 

* £3,000,000 a year, roughly speaking.” 

“That makes £43,000,000 a year in all. Ab, ha! That re- 
minds me that in 1848 I was ‘thinking and talking about concoct- 
ing a national budget, to serve for an object for financial reformers 
to work up to, and to prevent their losing their time upon vague 
generalities.’ 1 One of the items J remember was ‘to lay the pro- 
bate and legacy duties upon real property, to affect both entailed 
and unentailed estates,’1 somewhat on the lines of Sir William 
Harcourt’s Death Duties Budget of 1894. Now it remains,” said 
Mr. Cobden, with a twinkle in his eye, “ to catch ’em alive-oh! That 
£43,000,000 gives us plenty to work on. Let us just see what 
sort of a national budget we can concoct with that as our basis. 
What would you propose to do with the money, sir?” 

“ Well, I think I should begin with payment of members and of 
election expenses.” 
“Yes; that would cost, say, £1,000,000 a year at the outside.” 

‘Then we might abolish the breakfast-table duties.” 

“The duties on tea, coffee, cocoa, dried fruits, &c.—quite time 
they were abolished. That would cost something like £6,750,000.” 

“Then there is Old Age Pensions.” 

“ Aye, the reform that Mr. Chamberlain has for years dangled, 
like a bunch of carrots, before the nose of the electoral donkey. A 
pension of 7s, 6d. a week to every person over 65, or 5s. a week to 
every person over 60 years of age, would not cost more, I should 


1 Morley’s Life of Cobden, vol. ii. p. 34. 
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say, than £25,000,000 a year. We still have £9,500,000 left, allow- 
ing for the £750,000 that the tax now yields.” 

“ Well, with that you might abolish, say, the tax on exported 
coal, and the duty on sugar, and possibly take 1d. off the income tax.” 

‘** Yes, that would do. Just jot that down for me, and let me see 
what it looks Jike in black and white.” 

‘“‘ Here it is, sir: 


I.—Levy on present values the Land Tax of 4s. in the £, thus realising 
£40,000,000 a year. 
II.—Repeal the Doles Acts, saving £3,000,000 a year. 
III.—Apportion this £43,000,000 as under : 
(1) Payment of Members and of Election Expenses £1,000,000 
(2) Abolition of the Breakfast-table Duties . . 6,750,000 
(3) Old Age Pensions . . 25,000,000 
(4) Repeal the Coal Tax and the Sugar Tax and 
take 1d. off the Income Tax , : » 9,500,000 
Present yield of Land Tax. : , ° 750,000 


Total : : . £43,000,000 ” 


‘ Aye, that will do; that will do.” 

“Oh, and this Government, too, by their Sugar Bounties Con- 
vention, have burdened the food of the people to the extent of 
£7,000,000 to £8,000,000 a year, besides handicapping most seriously 
the jam-making, confectionery, and other trades, employing from 
50,000 to 100,000 hands. You would sweep that away also, I 
suppose ?” 

“ Certainly. The Convention ought to be at once denounced. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals would, if carried out, burden the food 
of the people to the tune of at least £16,000,000 a year. But the 
national budget I have outlined and the denouncing of the Sugar 
Convention would relieve their food of a burden of some £20,000,000 
a year, besides providing Old Age Pensions, &c. &c. I think, if it 
were properly put before them, the electors would find little diffi- 
culty in deciding between the two schemes.” 

“‘T should say not. Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals wouldn’t stand 
much chance. But don’t you think it is too big a step to levy the 
tax of 4s. in the pound forthwith upon present land values ?” 

“No, sir, I donot. Under the land tax as now levied, the land- 
lords pay every year 39} millions sterling Jess than they ought to 
pay, and the necessary result of that is that the labour and capital 
of the country are forced to pay every year under other taxes 
39} millions more than they ought to pay. That sort of fraud has 
been going on for over 200 years. I myself called attention to it 
more than sixty years ago, but nothing has been done to put it 
right. In fact it has grown even worse since my time. Too big 
a step to put it right at once! The landlords can consider them- 
selves fortunate that we would allow bygones to be bygones, and 
not compel them to make up to the labour and capital of the country 
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for the excessive taxation that they have been forced to bear all 
these years. There are only two courses open to us: we must 
either put the burden on the right shouldera, on the shoulders that 
ought to bear it, or leave it on the wrong shoulders, on the shoulders 
that have borne it these two centuries past and never ought to have 
borne it at all. I have no patience with tinkering in regard to 
such serious matters. ‘ You see the mess that the country has been 
in for want of a radical policy to-inspire the great supine public 
with some hopes of advantage from reform.’! ‘ Be bold, be bold, 
be still more bold,’ must be our motto. ‘The privileged classes 
would offer as much opposition to a timid as to a bold scheme, 
while for a small refurm there would be no vigorous popular sym- 
pathy or support.’ Moreover, as John Stuart Mill has well said: 
« When the object is to raise the permanent condition of a people, 
small means do not merely produce small effects, they produce no 
effect at all.’ We must put before the people something not only 
worth voting for, but worth bestirring themselves for. Something 
to strike the popular imagination and rouse the electors to enthu- 
siasm. Something worth fighting for. Somethiog worth the 
doing. Mr. Chamberlain understands the importance of striking 
the popular imagination, and it is time that would-be reformers 
also understood it.” 

“ Yes, indeed it is. And, speaking about this tax on land values, 
would you levy it upon the full value of all land, whether the land 
be put to use or held idle ?” 

“Certainly! A tax levied upon land as it is put to use would 
fall upon the user. It is the landowner I seek to tax; and the 
taxation of all land upon its fall value, whether in use or held idle, 
would tend to force idle land into use, and would thus prevent the 
landlord passing the tax on to the tenant. It is only by levying 
the tax in that way that we can break down the land monopoly 
that now hampers trade and industry, and thus enable us not only 
to compete to greater advantage in foreign and colonial markety, 
but to greatly extend our home markets also. Take the case of agri- 
culture, which Mr. Chamberlain tells us would be benefited by his 
taxes on food. It is not the farmers who farm the land who would 
benefit, but the farmers who farm the farmers—zi.c., the landlords ; 
and that the right hon. gentleman himself admitted in his Radical, 
his truthful days. What the farmers need is security of tenure, 
security for their improvements, and, above all, the breaking down 
of the barriers of land monopoly, so that they may obtain. access to 
their raw material, the land, on reasonable terms. In the United 
Kingdom to-day there are some twelve million acres of good culti- 
vable land, capable of supporting a family to every five or ten acres, 
held idle for deer forests, game preserves, and so forth, while 


1 See Morley's Life of Cobden, vol, ii., p. 146. ? Compare Jbid., p. 250. 
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millions of acres more are only half ased, ‘labour starved.’ Were the 
4s, land tax levied on the full yearly value of all land, whether in 
use or not, these twelve million acres would soon be put to use. 
This means that some 1,200,000 families would be drafted from the 
slums and the mining districts to the country. {What a grand 
thing for the physique of the race!) There would be 1,200,000 
families fewer competing for wages in the towns and the mining 
districts, therefore higher wages; 1,200,000 fewer competing for 
house room, therefore more house room for those left behind and 
lower house rents. Bait that is not all. Those 1,200,000 families 
in the country would be producing wealth, and, at the low estimate 
of £1 per week per family, that would mean an additional home 
market of upwards of £62,000,000 per annum for all the products 
of mine and factory ; while the great increase in the amount of 
home-grown food would immensely strengthen the position of the 
Empire in the unfortunate event of war.” 

“Then you would, I suppose, agree with Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, when he said at Keighley, in December 1902: 


‘“*“ Why should we rest satisfied with our ring-fences, which in the great 
centres of population are put round the town? . . . I have been speaking 
about Free Trade, and the existence of overcrowding is to a large extent 
due to the maintenance of the same sort of restrictions and privileges at 
home as Free Trade has abolished in connection with our international 
commerce. . . . Why should the owner of land gain by the exertions and 
industry and the enterprise of other people without any corresponding 
effort on his own part? Let him pay his share. Let his land be taxed 
and help in meeting the expenditure, and assisting the prosperity of the 
nation by which he profits. This seems to me to be perfectly equitable, 
and it will have the immediate effect of putting an end to the immunity 
of the landlord now enjoyed, and the circumscribing of national expansion, 
and driving away from the towns industrial development. Nothing short, 
in my opinion, of taxation of land values will suffice to get at the root of 
this great matter, so vita'ly essential to the health and prosperity of the 
country ?’” 


“‘ Certainly, certainly. He puts it very well, indeed. Did I not, 
on November 23, 1864, say ‘Amen’ to the statement of the Hdin- 
burgh Review that ‘ At home, we have still to apply to land and to 
labour that freedom which has worked such marvels in the case of 
capital and of commerce’ ?” 

“Sir Henry was referring, of course, more particularly to local 
taxation. At present when land is held idle it is returned as void 
and pays no rates. While if land that is required for building 
purposes is let for grazing or such-like, it is rated on half its value 
as agricultural land, and the community as a whole has to pay the 
other half. When, however, a man builds a house, a shop, a ware- 
honse, or a factory, or puts up machinery, the better the house, 
shop, warehouse, factory, or machinery he erects, the more he does 
to solve the housing problem, the more he does to expand our trade 
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and industry, the more heavily is he fined, year in and year out, by 
the rate collector. ‘The fines thus levied on houses, shops, ware- 
houses, factories, and machinery amount to from £40,000,000 to 
£50,000,000 a year. That, it seems to me, is a direct infringement 
of Free Trade principlee.” 

“It is most certainly.” 

“‘T suppose, then, that you would agree with those who demand 
that local bodies should be empowered to untax houses, shops, ware- 
houses, factories, and machinery, and rate land values instead ?” 

“¢There is no doubt the land question is at the root of the evil.’ 
Certainly, ‘I go heartily with you in the determination to attack the 
land monopoly root and branch,’ both in regard to national and local 
taxation. ‘ However unprepared the public may be for such radical 
views on the land question, I am ready to iacur any obloquy in the 
cause of economic trath. And it is, I confess, on this class of 
question, rather than on plans of organic reform, that I feel disposed 
to act the part of a pioneer.’? We must be prepared to carry out our 
principles to their logical conclusion, however distasteful that conclusion 
may at first sight appear. ‘ Let not the people—I mean the masses— 
think lightly of these great principles upon which their strength wholly 
rests. The privileged and usurping few may advocate expediency 
in lieu of principles, but depend upon it, we reformers must cling to 
first principlee, and be prepared to carry them out fearless of conse- 
quences.’® As I said in regard to the Corn Law, ‘If we can show 
that the law (the system) is unjust as respects the interests of the 
great mejority of the people, then, although its total and imme- 
diate repeal did involve injury to that class for whose benefit it has 
been unjustly maintained, it is not an argument that would 
weigh one instant with me in opposing its instant repeal.’ We who 
abolished the Corn Law but won an outpost in the fight against 
privilege and monopoly. 

** You who shall liberate the land will do more for your 
country than we have done in the liberation of its trade.’” 


T rose to my feet, reaching out my hand as I did so to grasp that 
of the great reformer. But my note-book fell to the floor, the noise, 
slight though it wav, roused me to consciousness once more, and I 
realised that the interview which I had prized so highly was but a 
dream. Yet not all a dream, for stooping down I found that my 
book was full of notes—notes which I have here transcribed— 
notes which I shall ever preserve in memory of the occasion. 


A. W. 


? See Morley's Life of Cobden, vol. ii., p. 97. 2 Jbid. 
3 Tbid., vol. i, p. 466. * Speeches, 153, 





FISCAL FALLACIES. 


I.—FOOD TAXES AND AGRICULTURAL PROSPERITY. 


Tue Protectionist agitation for the imposition of prohibitive tariffs, 
to restrict the importation amongst other things of the food stuffs of 
the people, may not be immediately successful in attaining its object, 
but it is an absolute certainty that its supporters are deeply in- 
terested and determined. It may now be delayed, although not 
defeated, and the propaganda will be continued with watchful per- 
sistency and surreptitious methods. Under the circumstances, and 
with due consideration of the magnitude of the interests involved, it 
is the duty of every single. individual to intelligently acquaint him- 
self with the subtleties of a question so intimately associated with 
the social and economic progress of the country. The discussion of 
the subject may subside for a time, but it will only be the proverbial 
calm preceding the gathering storm. The Protectionists have 
privileges of vital importance at stake, and the controversy will be 
renewed, with greater acerbity, at every available opportunity. 

The present fiscal controversy, so far as it has been expounded by 
the political inflation, has been especially successful in confirming 
many disturbing suspicions. It is particularly evident that the 
larger proportion of the community are not well acquainted with 
the domestic annals of the country, and it is equally evident that 
large masses of seemingly intelligent people are exceptionally 
deficient in any adequate knowledge of those economic contrivances 
which determine the general conditions of existence in every com- 
munity. The present dispute has practically spent itself in attack 
or support of a certain number of antiquated shibboleths, while the 
fundamental elements of social economy have scarcely even been 
excogitated, being still undetected or carefully avoided. Unless the 
authoritative exponents of orthodox political economy are hiding 
their lights under the diplomatic bushel, they seem, in this particular, 
to bo no better circumstanced than the ordinary individual. Cer- 
tainly the community has not, to any appreciable extent, been 
intellectually illuminated by the performances of these professional 
specialists in the profundities of social and economic science. 

- Masses of meaningless statistics have been assiduously compacted, 
and most ingeniously manipulated, for the ‘consumption of the 
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constituencies, and yet it can scarcely be asserted that the people are 
any happier or much better informed. 

The advocacy of Protection is advertised in the interests of the 
populace, and the appellants are emphatic that the infliction of a 
food tax will inaugurate the dawn of agricultural progress and 
prosperity. It is not so certain, though, that their propbesies will 
ever be realised in any instance, and it is quite apparent that the 
masses are still to retain the badge of indigence and serfdom—the 
livery of want and woe,even in the Protected Paradise. Taoose who 
think otherwise deceive themselves, and probably endeavour to mis- 
lead other people, for it is an absolute certainty that progress and 
prosperity, as interpreted by the classes and the masses, are anti- 
podal and antagonistic. The privileges of the plutocracy involve 
the subjugation of the proletariat, and necessitates the perpetuation 
of legislative deceptions that are indefensible always, though popu- 
larly misunderstood. The imposition of food taxes will never restore 
to the people their alienated rights to the produce of the soil, and 
propagandists of Protection have decided disinclinations that any 
compulsory restitution shall ever be effected. The history of land- 
lordism, in this country for several centuries past, supplies a startling 
commentary on the allegations of the Protectionists, and the dis- 
tressed agriculturist, as well as the dispossessed populace in general, 
may safely be referred for much enlightenment to the annals of 
agrarian appropriation. 

There is always, seemingly, on the part of the public a distinct 
disinclination to the study of facts, and the perusal of ancient history 
is generally considered very dry and distasteful reading. little of 
this disturbing matter from the annals of privilege and poverty 
might, however, be judiciously and profitably introduced into the 
food-tax controversy. There are those in our midst who, whilst 
advocating Protection, still vehemently deny the statement that the 
natural capacity of the soil, under proper conditions, is sufficient to 
supply the necessities of a normal population employed in the culti- 
vation. But as they scorn to descend to particulars it is perhaps 
scarcely to be expected that they will ever endeavour to reconcile 
the evident discrepancies and oracular entanglements. The endea- 
vour to obtain a rational discussion with an orthodox economist of 
the modern Imperialist persuasion is a fruitless expedient. The 
mere bandying of words is an idle task, and the insinuations and 
wild assertions of any political economist of that particular class are 
a rank and parasitic growth. Like a bunch of weeds, they grow the 
more abundantly the more frequently they are cropped. But, 
lackily for the argument if otherwise for the populace, the sociolo- 
gist is in a condition to appeal to facts, and to oppose the economic 
fictions propagated in the interests of privilege with the unanswer- 
able arguments extracted from the historically accurate records of 
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jandlordism and the extirpation of the peasantry from the soil of 
their native land. 

The problems of privilege and poverty, instead of being of 
modern origin and growth, extend away backwards into the remoter 
ages. The expulsion of the populace from the shires and their 
agglomeration in city slums only concentrates the mass of destitu- 
tion iat» congested districts, and, consequently, accentuates the 
appearance of human wretchedness and indigence. But misery is 
none the less acute though scattered widely in a rural parish. 

Daring the prevalence of the feudal system, from the period of 
the Conquest to the end of the fifteenth century, the population of 
this country was purely agricultural. The barons and landed pro- 
prietors possessed a certain number of slaves who performed the 
menial offices of the domestic arrangements. They were also 
employed in the manual fabrication of all wearing apparel and 
househsld furniture required. The greater body of the peasantry 
was composed of persons who occupied small farms and paid their 
rent in kind, in agricultural labour, and other services performed 
for the benefit of the landlord. There were also the cottagers, with 
small crofts attached to their dwellings, and possessing the additional 
privileges of grazing for a cow, a pig, or a few sheep in the commons 
and other pastures of the manor. During the whole of this period 
the entire population of the country derived its subsistence directly 
from the land. The mechanics who fabricated the agricultural 
implements and domestic utensils were entitled to a fixed allowance 
of the produce from each tenant who benefited by their handicraft. 
The natural increase of population was easily accommodated by 4 
piece of land being apportioned, and a house built, for the require- 
ments of each new couple who meditated matrimony. Every 
married peasant occupied some portion of the land; and, although 
the fare might often be scanty and the labour arduous, it is unlikely 
that they-ever were in absolute want of food or dependent upon 
' charity. But the social and economic conditions of the time were 
ripening for considerable changes. 

The necessity for large bodies of fighting men being retained by 
the barons was passing away, and the muster of the landlord and 
his tenantry was ultimately to be superseded by trained bands, 
which have expanded into the modern military system. The sup- 
pression of the civil wars rendered the barons independent of the 
aid of the peasantry, in their fighting capacity, and instead of being 
tolerated as useful and even indispensable auxiliaries they were 
inhomanly suppressed as undesirable encumbrances. Another 
circamstaace brought about an important change in the distribution 
of the peasantry. In the course of the previous c2ntary the demand 
chad rapidly increased for wool to supply the foreign markets and the 
docipient manufactures of our own country. The owners of land, 
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then finding sheep feeding more profitable than husbandry, com+ 
menced the evil system of dispossession, which has continued down 
to our own times. The peasantry, who had previously been 
employed in tillage, were now turned adrift upon the world, while 
the allotments of arable soil, which had formerly supplied the means 
of subsistence, were appropriated and converted into sheep walks. 
The policy of the reigning sovereign, who was then nearly an 
absolute power in the land, greatly accelerated a social revolution, 
which had germinated in the previous generations. As may well be 
understood, the misery and suffering which this change of system 
inflicted upon the hapless peasantry was intense and crushing. 
There then were, however, certain obstacles to the fuller expansion 
of the appropriation of the land. . 

The only parts of the manor which were at the absolute disposal 
of the overlord included the land which he immediately occupied for 
his own demesne and the small farms which he let at will in severalty 
to other tenants. There remained, in addition, in every parish, a 
considerable extent of common arable field and waste pasture land 
occupied by a numerous body of freeholders whom the land grabbers. 
could neither eject nor deprive of their common rights. This was 
the only barrier to the depopulating proceedings of the benevolent 
landholders. Large numbers of the ejected peasantry, on the pay- 
ment of extortionate rents, were afforded an asylam on some vacant 
corner of these small farms. Another portion of these homeless 
outcasts found a new source of employment in the various branches 
of manufacturing industries which were then rising into importance. 
Thus were a very considerable number of the discarded occupiers 
absorbed ; but the remainder, as it appears from the records of the 
period, amounting to no inconsiderable proportion, were either unable 
to find a small spot of land to rent and occupy, or unfitted for the 
rising manofactories of the towns, became wandering beggars, 
infesting the roads and villages to the great discomfort of the rural 
population. During this memorable period in the annals of the © 
peasantry various penal enactments for the suppression of vagrancy 
were fulminated, and rigorously applied; but the extirpation was 
impossible, because the land-grabbers were persistently swelling the 
ranks with an additional procession of miserable victims. The 
extremes of extravagance and poverty have been occasioned always 
by the irresponsible selfishness of a privileged class, and while the 
monopoly of the soil and the sources of production remain in the 
absolute possession of this unconscionable oligarchy there will be 
lapsed masses and unemployed problems. 

When the social storm, which had driven the peasantry from the 
homes of their forefathers, had somewhat spent its virulence, or been 
checked by the agrarian customs and arrangements of the times, 
the populace again settled down to make the best of the altered 
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conditions. By industry and frugality they repaired the depredations 
of the landlords, and found some alleviation of the calamities which 
had befallen them. Their condition may not have been that of 
laxury, but it provided a refuge against absolute want. Indeed, it 
is conjectured that this may be looked upon as one of the most 
pleasant periods in the existence of the rural populations. They 
had gradually recovered from the effects of the changes which had 
occurred daring the course of the two preceding centuries.. The 
social arrangements of the country had been remodelled upon a 
system that recognised certain personal rights to even the labouring 
hind. Relieved considerably from the slavery and vassalage of more 
barbarous times they were allowed the liberty to live and toil for 
the means of subsistence. But the period of thoir simple prosperity 
was to be of short and unsubstantial duration. Their humble 
exertions and existence were soon to be subjected to a sharp and: 
summary disturbance. The landlords were to perpetrate another 
interference with the rights of the people, and there were no 
sufficient influences to protect the hapless peasantry, and proclaim 
their cause against the unscrupulous iniquity. 

The numerous small farms which had hitherto escaped consoli- 
dation, and partly supplied an asylum for a portion of the populace 
previously ejected from the larger estates, were now doomed to 
undergo a similar appropriation. ‘The later process of depopula- 
tion has affected the community more disastrously, in all proba- 
bility, than any previous change ia the social conditions. Those 
owners who, already, had appropriated the larger proportion of 
the land now schemed to take possession of the allotments, and 
commonty rights, of the smaller landholders, and then relet them 
as large farms, which they imagined could be worked to great 
advantage with little expenditure for labour. Application was 
accordingly made to Parliament for an Act to permit of their 
appropriating the common fields and wastes belonging to the people 
of the parishes. Parliament was then solely the instrument of the 
landed interests, and, as may be surmised, the demands of the Jand- 
grabbers were admitted with alacrity. Since then the people have 
been entirely dispossessed of their ancient rights, because they were 
entirely helpless while the lords were forming compacts amongst 
themselves for the division of the spoil. The success of each 
depredation served as an encouragement for further encroachments, 
until the entire soil of the country has been stolen and vested in a. 
class who deny the rights of the people to the very sources of sub- 
sistence, and only tolerate those who serve as the tools of their evil 
ambitions and viler purposes. 

The aggrandisement of the aristocracy by schemes of systematic 
plundering have been attended with most disastrous consequences 
to the general community. The complete severance of the peasantry 
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from the possession of the soil kas been ultimately effected, and, 
consequently, the steady increase of poverty that is disgraceful, and 
absolute destitution which is appalling, can scarcely excite surprise 
in any reflective mind. The rural populace have been driven to 
the towns or converted into day labourers, often without employ- 
ment, and dependent entirely upon adventitious assistance for the 
means of subsistence. Their condition is pitiable indeed, being now 
deprived of all interest in the land upon the abundant produce of 
which they might well rely as a reserve whenever the demand for 
other commodities of manufacture becomes deficient. The selfish 
conduct of the landlords is, most unquestionably, the true cause of 
primary social problems, and is mainly accountable for the heavy 
burdens now pressing in every direction upon the community. In 
every instance the increase of pauperism and social disorder has 
kept pace consistently with the appropriation of the land. Inde- 
pendent of all speculative theories upon incidental occurrences, this 
truth is capable of being substantiated by a mass of evidence so 


‘well authenticated and convincing as to be entirely beyond the puny 


efforts of cavil and contention. If the student of social science is 
seriously desirious of enlightening his understanding, let him 
abandon the fictive figures of orthodox political econom7 and resort 
to the accessible sources of facts which have been recorded, and 
are, otherwise, observable everywhere. 

The history of agrarian appropriation is decidedly against the 
assertions alike of the advocates for Protection and the pure political 
economist. It can easily be proved to the satisfaction of every 
reasonable mind that the evil economic conditions, now existing, 
mainly originated in this country when the people were driven from 
‘the cultivation of the land as a means of supplying the domestic 
necessities. The dispossessed populace have either been meta- 
morphosed into factory workers and slum dwellers in the larger 
towns, or still continuing to occupy, without any land attached, the 
old houses of their forefathers, strive to earn a scanty subsistence 
by hiring themselves out as day labourers on the soil which their 
ancestors possessed. But they are entirely without any share in 
the produce of their toils beyond the' paltry pittance that the 
necessities of the labour market can command. The extent to 
which the occupation of the land, and the diffusion of the produce, 
was operative in ancient times can scarcely be conceived by those 
pure economists who confine their attention to the present industrial 
and commercial arrangements of society. The progress of land- 
lordism has been the alienation of the people from the soil of their 
native country. They may not even venture to seek a shelter in 
any unoccupied corner without the preliminary subsidation and con- 
sent of the usurping overlord. But the present system nourishes 
the elements of its own inevitable destruction. There is no room 
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to doubt that the burdens will become gradually heavier with the 
natural increase of population until the drastic readjustment of the 
land law system shall at length be found indispensable. The 
landed interest will no doubt struggle with all their influence to 
withstand the waiting Reformation; but, in defiance of all opposi- 
tion, it will come at last. The unfettered occupation of the soil is 
an indispensable auxiliary to the prosperity of every State that 
aspires to the higher accomplishments of progressive civilisation. 
The privileged classes can no more prevent this inevitable solution 
to the persistent social problems than they can recall the ignorance 
and superstition of the earlier ages. While selfishness and greed 
have been sowing the wind of destitution and despair, the growing 
influences of education and enlightenment have been preparing the 
whirlwind of justifiable discontent and the intelligent condemnation 
of existing social conditions. 

There is, everywhere, an accumulating abundance of evidence to 
show the vastness of the change which has silently, and almost 
imperceptibly, taken place in the condition and attitude of the 
agricultural labourers. The peasantry are agitated by a combina- 
tion of circumstances more important in their character and possible 
consequences, as also presumably more incalculably pregnant with 
probable results, than avy political or even social revolution that 
has ever previously disturbed the callous arrogance of the aris- 
tocracy of these realms. In every community, however rich and 
prosperous, the class subsisting by the labour of their hands and 
the superiority of their intellects, must at all times and in all places 
be the more numerous, and will supply the foundation upon which 
all the aspiration of the country will rally for support. If this base 
shall become subject to deterioration through unfavourable condi- 
tions, that carry the canker to its very core, the whole political and 
social fabric must inevitably be exposed to disorderly and perhaps 
even to destructive consequences. To obtain the present compara- 
tive liberty of the press and the right of public discu-sion has been 
the intense struggle of many previous generations; and now, surely, 
it is scarcely imaginable that the people will submit tamely while 
their great inheritance that supplies their only means of existence 
is being misappropriated, and the abundance misapplied to the 
aggrandisement and selfish gratification of any particular class. 

The gross deceptions which have been so industriously propagated, 
as well as the unaccountable delusions that prevail, with regard to 
the effects that a food tax would have upon the condition of the 
peasantry in the security of employment and increase of wages are 
deserving of every censure and exposure. Indeed, it devolves upon 
every intelligent individual to avail themselves of every convenient 
opportunity to place the subject in its proper relations before the 
public. Those who content themselves with merely following in the 
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current of public opinion, which is generally the gust of bypocritical 
selfishness playing upon ignorance, will join in the declamations 
which have been so liberally poured forth against Free Trade, Free 
Education, and other democratic advantages, and will continue to 
sound the shallows of pure sophistry to the confus‘on of the populace. 
Indeed, there are certain sapient authorities who will ascribe to the 
operations of compulsory education all the desperate diseases which 
are comprised in the familiar social problems of the times. The 
allegations are ridiculous. It is only too easy to prove the conten- 
tion that the changes which have taken place in the circumstances, 
habits, and disposition of the labouring classes have been progressing 
for many generations, They have arisen from neither the operations 
of Free Trade nor in the application of the Education Act, but are, 
instead, the results of influences and events which rendered necessary 
the introduction of some economic system to intervene between the 
rural dispossession and the starvation of the peasantry. Defrauded 
of their ancient resources, and denied the means of existence, they 
felt the pressure of poverty, but were scarcely intelligent enough to 
discern the causes of all their troubles. Certainly compulsory 
education is in a fair way to acquaint them with the real sources of 
their indigence and misery. And for this reason alone it is most 
unpopular with the parasitic and privileged classes. The rectification 
-of numerous social abuses is demanded, not only as a measure of 
humanity, but also as a precaution of absolute necessity. The 
landed interests, when pre-eminently powerful, exacted the sacrifice 
of the peasantry, and it is but fitting that they shall now pay the 
penalty. And, indeed, it will be an important factor in their own 
class redemption, although, meantime, they may not be willing to 
admit the fact. At all events, there is pressing necessity that the 
proletariat shali be placed in new and improved relations with 
respect to the rest of the community. 

It is true that many writers, and many more lecturers, on our 
industrial economy contend that the conditions of the labouring 
classes have improved, or, at any rate, not deteriorated, because the 
money wages—so they allege—have greatly increased in recent 
periods. At the best it is perfectly certain that even this matter is 
overstated, and no account is seemingly taken of the vast increase 
in the prices of commodities and all the other enhancement in the 
domestic expenditure. The money value, in certain instances, 
may even be greater than the earnings of the labourer in the 
earlier periods of our history, but what then? Are we to ignore 
entirely the mass of destitution, the fluctuating margin of the 
unemployed, and the iucreasing pressure of other phases of the 
social problem? It has always to be recalled that the peasantry of 
former times enjoyed numerous incidental advantages, altogether 
independent of their money wages, and of which their successors are 
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entirely deprived. The effects of this are universally felt and seen, 
nowhere, perhaps, more heavily or crushingly than in their ruthless 
pressure upon the future prospects of the younger generations. ‘The 
unfortunate offspring of the rural peasantry are denied many modern 
advantages, and are still hampered by the traditions and customs of past 
times. ‘They have ever lessening chances of earning a living in their 
native parishes, and are compelled to resort to the larger cities and 
foreign countries, seeking an opportunity to sell their labour for a 
pittance of daily bread. And even there they are hampered by lack 
of early training in competing with the more nimble-witted towns- 
man. In too many instances the lapsed masses of the cities can be 
traced to the rural exodus, and the country parishes are the prolific 
cradles of the city slams. Daring the summer months some of the 
younger people may obtain a share of work in the fields of the stranger, 
where the unsophisticated females are speedily corrupted by the rade 
manners of their associates ; but in the winter, however industriously 
disposed, they are entirely destitute of any employment whatever. 
The results are too familiar to call for elaborate description. They 
find their way to the cities to swell the ranks of those who exist by 
pilfering and prostitution, and ultimately end a miserable career in 
the parish workhouse or the penitentiary. The abasement of the 
populace is complete. Degeneration is sapping the mental and moral 
faculties ; and for effective condemnation of existing social conditions, 
the narration of the pitiable plight of the proletariat requires no 
embroidering exaggerations for the decoration of declamation. 

The results of class aggrandisement and the maintenance of a 
privileged aristocracy is everywhere inevidence. The efforts which 
are made in various ways to counteract and neutralise the evil effects 
now accumulating thickly, and still naturally flowing from the dis- 
severance of the peasantry from their native soil, surround us in every 
direction, And what are the benevolent auxiliaries of spoliation and 
selfishness? Cumbersome navies whose battleships, even while only 
manceavring, have the natural inclination of bumping each other to the 
bottom; huge armies, with crowds of incompetent and thriftless 
officers, which are acclaimed as the finest in the world until they are 
slaughtered as sheep by a comparative handful of entirely untried 
farmers; swarms of lumbering policemen, whose upkeep expands the 
municipal and national expenditure without in any degree protecting 
the lieges and diminishing the criminal ; crowds of idle and expensive 
excise and customs officials, whose functions are entirely inimical to 
the friendly relations of foreign countries ard the exchange of neces- 
sary and useful commodities. And, as national monuments to the diffu- 
sion of corruption and swindling, we are everywhere confronted with 
huge piles of masonry in the shape of prisons, houses of correction, peni- 
tentiaries, workhouses, lunatic asylums, and other high-class institu- 
tions, which are rising up and expanding visibly before us in every 
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district and city. Associations for the prosecution of vice are of 
familiar but futile acquaintance, and the metamorphosis of a poacher 
into a felon always aids the more effectual transfer of the peasantry 
from their country cottages to the county jails. 

It is, indeed, high time that the community should exercise its 
senses, and begin to treat the matter at least in a rational fashion. 
To obtain a cure it will be necessary to direct the reformative 
efforts to the seat instead of, as now, to the symptoms of the 
disease. All endeavours must be directed to the eradication of the 
canker which corrodes the roots of the social system, instead of 
exhausting the reclamatory energies in suppressing the parasites 
-which fasten and spread upon the branches. With our present 
methods of extermination only a few can ever be removed, and 
these are rapidly rep'aced by others equally venomous, and probably 
more firmly attached. If we would diminish that poverty now 
afflicting the proletariat, and crime among all classes, we must first 
rectify the system and remove the cause of mostly all our disasters, 
which can easily be tracked to the machinations of a thoroughly 
unscrupulous but privileged class, who have appropriated the land 
and all the sources of production for the aggrandisement of their 
own individual ambitions, quite irrespective of the interests of the 
general community. Disregarding entirely the claims of their 
unhappy fellow-beings, they have accomplished the appropriation 
of the means of existence and the coercion of the proletarian popu- 
lace. ‘To establish the justifiable claims of the people, the arrogance 
of the landed and plutocratic aristocracy must firet be subdued. 
That will scarcely be accomplished by the imposition of a prohibitive 
importation tax upon the foodstuffs of the people. 

The first effective step in the progressive development of a sane 
and satisfactory social system shall be the elimination of the 
avaricious but unproductive idler. The incubus of landlordism 
must be demolished, and that speedily. I1t is imperative that no 
extravagant class of individuals shall live in idleness, upon the sweat 
of other brows, and squander the resources of industry while the 
multitudes are suffering starvation. ‘To secure this effectively all 
classes must be furnished with some useful employment. Want of 
thus properly, and mayhap profitably, occupying their energies in 
some branch of production for themselves and families is the 
grievance under which the aristocracy become corrupt and degene- 
rate, and add increasing burdens to the incubus under which the 


_ proletariat of this country now groan. This is the real source of 


the grinding poverty of the peasantry, which, in its turn, becomes 
the cause of reckless despair and sodden brutality. For this evil 
there is but one remedy—and the purgative must now be applied 


-vigorously. The depredations have become everywhere so enor- 


mous and dangerous to the vital interests of society, that they 
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must at all hazards be put down. The community must no longer 
look calmly on while witnessing the spectacle of able-bodied men 
living in idleness while other half-starved wretches are perambu- 
lating in vain for work to supply the necessities of themselves and 
families. The populace must ever hereafter be rescued from ves 
stigma and depths of this awful degradation. 

The forefathers of the present landed gentry drove the pessantry 
from the occupation of the soil, and sent them to perish in the 
foetid slums and shambles of the overcrowded cities. Their 
descendants, where opportunity serves, are bettering the example. 
The slaughter of the peasantry is now a prohibited pastime, has even 
been stupidly made a felony ; and, in consequence, a park of dun-deer 
is, to the sporting instincts of the gentry, a more pleasing sight than 
a raral community of industrious, buat commonplace men and women. 
The appellants for food taxes, so that the bread of the people shall 
be dear and scarce, are actuated by the same avaricious spirit—a 
similar haughty disregard for the convenience of the populace, as 
animated the exterminating decrees of their land-grabbing pro- 
genitorr. Under the circumstances, and taking all things into 
consideration, it is little likely that the interests of the community 
are the inspirational influences behind the hypocritical transparency 
of the Protectionist propaganda. 

The obtainable and authentic facts regarding the administration 
of our internal system, our agricultural economy, should convince 
every reasonable, if intelligent, individual that the professions of a 
certain class of politicians in the present advocacy of Protection 
are entirely worthless and unconvincing The rescue of the land 
alone will indemnify the people for all the injustice and errors of 
the past. No alteration which the Legislature can possibly make 
in the tariff restrictions can increase by a single grain of corn the 
productivity of the soil, or the demand for an extra able-bodied 
labourer. No improvement which can be introduced into the 
administration of the Poor Laws can remove the bitter pangs of 
poverty. The cavil at popular education is a fiction. Even the 
ignorance of the peasantry never softened the depopulating pro- 
ceedings of the landlords. The importation of foreign-grown food- 
stuffs, though necessary, may be prohibited in the interests of the 
aristocracy, but this privilege preservative will scarcely fill the 
empty meal-sacks of the clamorous multitudes nor allay the pangs 
of hunger when the day arrives of deficiency in the home distribu- 
tion. No, nor will anything short of giving to the labourer the 
fields for the application of his industry ever prove available. 


JAMES DOWMAN. 
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STATE EDUCATION AND MILITARISM. 


‘“* Whence come wars and fightings among you? 
Come they not hence, of your lusts that war in 
your members? Yedesire, and have not ; ye kill, 
and covet, and cannot obtain ; ye fight and war ; 
ye have not, because ye ask not.”—James iv. 1. 


THE diagnosis of the good Apostle is sound as far as it goes ; but it 
is not complete, even for the first century of our era, still less for the 
twentieth. The very war that was pending when St. James wrote 
his Epistle was surely not attributable solely, or even principally, to 
material greed on the part of either Roman or Jew, The occasion 
may have been the rapacity of this or that Roman governor, but the 
deep-seated cause was religious autagonism. Further back in the 
history of the same nation, it was no fiscal oppression, nor lust of 
plunder, but a Greek king’s attempt to enforce religious conformity, 
that stirred the Maccabean revolt ; and further back still, the same 
motive isseen playing a not unimportant part among those which 
impelled Cyrus to the conquest of Babylon, and Cambyses to that of 
Egypt. 

Had St. James been able to look forward as well as backward, to 
the generations that were to be leavened by his Master’s teaching, 
he could not have failed to notice, among the results of that fermen- 
tation, the immensely increased frequency of wars of opinion, The 
persecutions of the Christiane, from Nero to Diocletian, were only 
not wars of opinion, because the fighting was all on one side; and 
when Christians fought Christians under the successors of Constan- 
tine, zeal for erthodoxy was most commonly the pretext, and doubt- 
less to many of the combatants the real cause, however much it may 
have been exploited in furtherance of more carnal aims. With 
Mahomet came a franker and more consistent recognition of the 
sword as the proper, instrument for the diffusion of ideas; and his- 
torians are pretty well agreed in attributing to this cause the mili- 
tary superiority of Moslems over Christians down to the time of 
Peter the Hermit. ., When the crusading fervour was at its height 
the parts were reversed as between Cross and Crescent; but the 
motive of the tragedy was the same, and so again with the first 
century of conflict between Papist and Protestant. At the inde- 
cisive close of the Thirty Years’ War, the exhausted combatants 
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were fain to acquiesce provisionally in the Erastian maxim, cujus 
regio ejus religio, and “ danger to the balance of power” came to be 
the favourite pretext, as well for the frequently recurring wars as 
for the new fashion of standing armies in time of peace. But these 
standing armies were in reality kept up at least as much for internal 
as for external security, and the chief source of internal danger was 
still, almost everywhere, the clash of opposing ideas in the sphere of 
religion, coupled with the assumption that the dominant creed was 
entitled to the active support of the State. 

Whence come warsand fightings among you? Come they not from 
your ambition to make others think as you do? Ye argue and preach, 
and cannot convince ; ye persecute, and silence opponents by forcé, and 
yet cannot obtain uniformity; ye fight and war: ye have not unity, 
because ye have not patience to wait for the spontaneous convergence of 
Sree minds towards the truth. 

If I am right in my contention that this is the truer diagnosis of 
at least half the wars that darken the history of Christendom, the 
connection of State Churches with militarism is obvious; for the 
essence of a State Church is that the governing few or many in a 
community set themselves to monopolise, wholly or partially, the 
cultivation and expression of convictions and sentiments respecting 
the relation of every man towards God and towards his fellow-man. 
Under our Henry VIII. the monopoly was well-nigh complete. In 
the “ States of the Church,” while the temporal power of the Popes 
lasted, it was still more absolute, whether we choose to call the Papal 
government a State Church or a Church State. In England before 
the Reformation, and in France down to the Revolution, the monc- 
polising body was of a highly complex character ; but the Catholic 
Chorch in both countries, though voluntary in origin, and still 
deriving a large part of its income from voluntary sources, was a 
State Church for the purpose of the present argument, inasmuch as 
the public force was habitually placed at its disposal for the punish- 
ment (by stake and faggot) of infringements of its educational mono- 
poly, and also inasmuch as a good deal of public money went in one 
way or another towards its support. It is no doubt quite arguable 
as a question of words, that in medieval Europe there were, pro- 
perly speaking, no States, and therefore no State Churches, and that 
there was no normal state of international peace, and therefore no 
such word as militarism for the tendency to disturb it ; but this will 
not alter the fact that the hardest fighting in those times was inti- 
mately connected with the reciprocal propensity of churchmen to 
invoke the aid of princes in their spiritual conflicts, and of princes to 
employ the physical force at their command in support of the reli- 

gious notions that they happened to favour. 

But if the connection between militarism and State Churchism is 
_ established, the same must hold good of State education; for the 
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latter is only a special modern development of the former, and the 
line between the two is quite arbitrary. There is no doubt a real 
difference between a State Church embracing adults as weli as 
children, and a State system of elementary education for children 
only. There is also a real difference between a complete scheme of 
soul-culture, taking for its starting-point the relation of God to man, 
and a scheme of so-called secular instruction, which must be either 
avowedly incomplete or impliedly atheistic. But the difference is in 
both cases only a difference between the whole and a part. A system 
of State education inclading advanced instruction for adults, and 
assigning to religion (as it needs must if the subject is recognised at 
all) the first place in its scheme of studies, would be to all intents 
and purposes a State Church. Conversely, the medieval Church, 
dominating or allying itself with what there was of a State, might 
be described as an all-embracing educational agency; so much so 
that the word “cleric” was the medieval equivalent for the modern 
“educated person.” The modern policy of establishing State edu- 
cation either in substitution for, or in addition to, an old-established 
Church, amounts in effect to a withdrawal from the more debatable 
portion of the educational field previously occupied, in order to 
operate with greater vigour, and with more easily controllable instru- 
ments, over the remaining portion. The retention of the old estab- 
lishment, as in England, side by side with the new, of course 
complicates matters considerably ; but with or without this compli- 
cation the general statement will hold good that the net result of 
the transaction will be favourable to peace or to strife according as 
it involves a net increase, or a net decrease, in the amount of State 
interference with education. It will be favourable to peace in so far 
as the State appears less prominently than before as the patron of 
disputed religious dogmas; unfavourable, in so far as the new 
system imposes a heavier and more direct burden on the unwilling 
taxpayer ; in so far as it subjects voluntary educational agencies to 
the strain of unfair competition ; and in so far as it multiplies the 
occasions for political conflict. 

These cross-currents of causation must be borne in mind when 
tracing the effects of modern European systems of State education. 
The rise of these systems is connected for the most part with that 
new cycle of wars of opinion which began with the French Revolu- 
tion. Hence the experience of countries more directly affected by 
that movement is in this matter richer in instruction and warning 
than our own. 


FRANCE, 


Before the Revolution, edacation war, broadly speaking, mono- 
polised by the Catholic Church under the guarantee of the State ; 
and the use made of that monopoly was to leave the masses in a 
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general state of ignorance. Tocqueville has told us how, in the last 
days of the monarchy, nearly the whole intellectual force of France 
was ranged in opposition to every form of Christianity, and how the 
Church itself remained dumb before these attacks, as though almost 
prepared to abandon its faith if it were only allowed to retain its 
emoluments. The Voltairians and ‘“‘ Economists” themselves believed 
strongly in popular education of a non-religious, if not anti-religious 
kind, but they could not conceive the possibility of the work being 
done otherwise than through a benevolent and philosophic despot, 
who of course was not forthcoming. Inthe meantime the masses 
got no instraction of any kind, except on a very small scale, through 
the voluntary devotion of certain religious associations, such as‘“ the 
Brethren of the Christian School.” Inasmuch as the heresy laws 
left no scope for voluntary educational effort on the part of the. 
anti-clericals, it is idle to inquire whether they would in any case. 
have displayed the requisite zeal. 

When, after the great cataclysm, in which priests, heresy laws 
and philosophers had disappeared together for the moment,the ancient 
alliance between Church and State was restored by the Concordat of 
Napoleon, the heresy laws were not revived, and there was so far 
a distinct gain to the cause of peace. But this gain was more than 
counterbalanced by the facts (1) that all religious bodies alike, Pro- 
testants and Jews as well as Catholics, became financially dependent 
on the State, to the great detriment of their spiritual vitality, and to 
the great discouragement of their spirit of voluntary co-operation ; 
and (2) that the monopoly of edacation, instead of being leased out 
as it were to the dominant Church, was grasped tightly by the 
Master of Legions. No educational establishment of any kind was 
allowed to exist without express authorisation from the Grand Master 
of the new Imperial University, a body officered entirely by Govern- 
ment nominees. Direct State aid was afforded to higher and 
secondary education, organised with a view to maximising such 
mechanical and scientific aptitudes as could be directly utilised by a 
military State, while minimising the inducements to such indepen- 
dent thought as might lead to inconvenient inquiries as to the con- 
sistency of the Napoleonic régime with the ideas of 1789. Elementary 
education of the masses was left to take its chance at the hands of 
the clergy, in the confidence that the Emperor's control of the purse~ 
strings would prevent their influence being used against him, and 
that in any case they would not err in the direction of putting too 
much new wine into the old bottles. 

That this sort of State interference with education was quite in 
keeping with the most militarist *égime in modern history, goes 
without saying. We have now to inquire how far the case is altered 
when the interference takes the form of constructive activity rather 
than of jealous restraint. 

VoL, 161.—No. 4. 2» 
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It isa long step from the first Napoleon to M. Guizot, Minister 
of Public Instruction under Louis Philippe, author of the law of 
1833, which founded for the first time a system of national elemen- 
tary education. If nothing more is needed to justify a measure of 
that kind than the mere fact of widespread popular ignorance, the 
justification was certainly ample. Matthew Arnold, writing in 1859, 
tells us that “in conversing with middle-aged working men in the 
French provinces, I found almost invariably that my informant him- 
self had attended school ; more rarely, that his father had attended 
it; that his grandfather had attended it, never.” But to infer from 
the illiteracy of the generation that lived through the Napoleonic 
wars the necessity for tax-supported schools would involve a com- 
plete misreading of history. Neither before nor after the Revo- 
lation had voluntary effort enjoyed any approach to a fair field. Mr. 
Arnold himself observes that “liberty of instruction, such as we 
conceive it, appears in French legislation once, and once only; it 
appears there in 1793, under the Reign of Terror”; and even the 
one abortive law referred to scarcely answers the description. All 
that the facts tend to prove is that the children of artisans and 
peasants are not likely to get much book-learning where the law 
permits the parent to derive profit from the child’s labour; where 
owing to ceaseless conscriptions the work usually done by men has 
to be done by women and children; and where the chief motives that 
usually inspire zeal for the diffusion of knowledge are systematically 
repressed: by a jealous government allied with a still more jealous 
priesthood. In 1833, when the waste of war had been pretty well 
repaired by eighteen years of peace, the only things really needed 
to ensure steady educational progress were full liberty of teaching, 
and reasonable restrictions on child labour, the former of which, at 
all events, constituted one branch of M. Guizot’s plan of reform. 
The liberty of teaching secured by the Guizot law was not indeed 
absolute, because it was still necessary to produce a certificate of 
capacity as well as of good morals; but it marked a great advance 
as compared with the Napoleonic and Restoration régimes. This 
slow and patient method, however, was entirely repugnant to the 
traditions of French bureaucracy ; and accordingly no sooner had 


France a government liberal enough to regard popular education as 


intrinsically a good instead of a bad thing, than the conclusion was 
jumped at that the State must provide this good thing. The mea- 
sure framed for that purpose by M. Guizot, himself a Protestant and 
a man of high literary culture, commanded the almost unqualified 
admiration of Matthew Arnold, who visited France after it had been 
in operation about a quarter of a century, and bis testimony as to 
its’ accomplishment of its immediate purpose has already been 
quoted. But at what cost to the future peace and welfare of the 
community was this success attained ? Arnold himself tells us some- 
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thing about the beginnings of the conflict which has since assumed a 
much graver aspect. 

The Revolution of 1848 first dragged the schools into the whirl- 
pool of political strife, from which they have never since emerged. 
The country schoolmasters were appealed to by the revolutionary 
government to act as missionaries of democracy and anti-clericalism, 
and many of them did so. Such action naturally provoked re-action. 
A commission appointed by the pseudo-Republican government that 
succeeded reported very unfavourably as to the manners, morals, 
and capacity of the lay schoolmasters, and commended by compari- 
son the work of the religions teaching associations. Hence the 
famous Joi Fallowx of 1850, supplemented by the Imperial law of 
1854, which practically made denominational schcols the rule, 
instead of being, as Guizot had intended, the exception. Napoleon 
as Emperor tightened the control of the central government over the 
whole system, and used that control, like his uncle, to advance public 
instruction on what from his point of view were safe lines, but 
jealously to repress all ideas unfavourable to his dynastic interests. 
These interests appeared to demand (1) close alliance with the 
Papacy and the French clergy; (2) the pampering of an overgrown 
army, and constant effort to devise for it congenial employment. He 
had commenced his reign with the announcement, ‘“ L’Empire c’est 
la paix,” which the punsters read as “ L’Empire c’est l’épée,” and 
their reading proved to be the correct one. 

The downfall of the Second Empire, itself the result of a rash 
military enterprise, brought to light the bitter antagonism that had 
been growing up under its shadow, between those Frenchmen who 
accepted, and those who rebelled against, the religious and political 
principles which had been inculcated in the schools by the hitherto 
allied forces of Church and State. Nosooner had the latter section 
grasped the reins of power, no sooner had the Third Republic been 
definitely constituted, than its statesmen set to work to monopolise 
the schools in the opposite interest. In 1881 primary education was 
made universally free, and in 1882 universally compulsory. In 1886 
public primary instruction was completely laicised. No religious, 
as distinguished from moral and civic, instruction was to be given 
within the public schools; but one day in each week, besides Sunday, 
was to be left open for it to be given elsewhere at the choice of the 
parents. This still left private schools of all grades free to teach 
as much religion as the managers might choose, and of whatever 
kind, provided that nothing was taught contrary to the laws; but 
now the Associations Law of 1901 has struck a heavy blow at the 
principal voluntary teaching bodies, and it is proposed, should the’ 
law not prove strong enough to prevent the unfrocked monks from 
teaching as before, to curtail more directly the liberty of private 
teaching. It seems to be considered that men and women who have 
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taken vows of poverty, of celibacy, and of obedience to religious 
superiors, must of necessity be bad citizens and dangerous teachers, 
and that it is the right and duty of the State to preserve the rising 
generation from the taint of incivisme. Is it conceivable that such 
a policy can be conducive to either internal or external peace ? 
Granting the great superiority of the Republican educational ideals 
over those of the clericals; granting, what is less easy, the possibility 
of the State, as now constituted, enlisting in its service a sofficient 
number of instructors competent to interpret those ideals to the 
whole youth of the nation ; still, the immediate educational gain 
would be more than counterbalanced by the increased control of the 
government over the mind of its citizens. No reform in the system 
once established would be attainable except at the cost of a politica) 
struggle. Every educational reformer would perforce become @ 
political partisan. Every aspirant to educational promotion would 
be under strong temptation to profess conformity with those in 
power, or else to be aggressive in opposition in order to merit 
promotion on the next turn of the tide. And with politics religion 
is now more than ever inextricably involved. It is easy to prescribe 
on paper the strictest neutrality on the part of the State teachers, 
though even this is hardly reconcilable with the avowed object of 
the State monopoly ; but how to secure it in practice is another 
matter. To find even one teacher so constituted as to be able to 
teach side by side children from Voltairian, Protestant, Jewish, and 
Catholic homes, and to cultivate successfully the moral sentiments of 
all without offending any, would be no mean achievement ; to enlist 
100,000 of such teachers would he a miracle indeed. Such neutrality 
might perhaps be guaranteed on one condition, namely that the 
scheme of public instruction should have nothing whatever to do 
with the spiritral side of human nature; that not only theology and 
contemporary politics, but all history, all poetry, all rhetorical and 
emotional literature, should be absolutely tabooed. Then possibly 
the State schools might escape the suspicion of interested proselytism, 
only to incur the graver charge of utter sterility. The hostility of 
clericals and Nationalists would in no way be appeased, but there 
would be added to it the contempt of all serious educationists for the 
dog-in-the-manger policy of neither teaching nor allowing to be 
taught the most important of all subjects. Nor would the curse of 
sterility affect only the taught; for the gag, to be thoroughly 
effective, must be worn by the State teacher off as well as on duty, 
and it would be no trifling deduction from the aggregate wisdom 
brought to bear on public affairs, to impose silence on many 
thousands of the best-instructed citizens. In short, if the State- 
paid teacher is a missionary of the dominant principles, his position 
towards the public is invidious in the extreme; if he is known to be 
opposed to them, his relations with his superiors will be strained to 
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breakiog-point ; if he is scrupulously neutral, the public conscience 
is by so much the less enlightened. 

Thas a State monopoly of education, even if original!y established 
in the interest of genuine Liberalism, works inevitably towards 
political obscurantism, and therefore in the long run towards the 
worship of force and militarism. Probably no government in 
Europe is more sincerely pacific in intention than the oxisting 
french Ministry. The prospects of international peace would at 
the present moment be distinctly changed for the worse by its over- 
throw ; nevertheless the line ‘taken by M. Combes concerning the 
religious orders and the schools points to either civil or foreign 
war, or both, in a not very remote future. Oo the one hand it 
tends to make every devout Catholic a Nationalist, thus increasing 
the chance of a Nationalist victory at the polls, which would almost 
certainly be followed by a provocative foreign policy, aud very pos- 
sibly by another 2ad of December ; on the other hand, the imminent 
danger of civil strife renders the goodwill of the army a matter of 
life or death for the Republic, which is absolutely inconsistent with 
any large measure of disarmament, and hardly consistent with a 
prolonged dearth of opportunities for distinction. With churches 
and schools on a voluntary footing, one-half of the provocations to 
internal strife would disappear, and with the diminution of these 
would come a corresponding diminution in the temptation to invent 
war scares as an excuse for big armaments. 


GERMANY. 


As France illustrates the moral perplexities of Republicans taking 
their stand on the principles of 1789, and yet committed to pater- 
nalism in the matter of education, so we can best study in Germany 
the results of the latter policy, persistently followed and submissively 
accepted, for more than a century. The task is greatly facilitated 
by the interesting series of Reports recently published by our own 
Board of Education. 

The dominant note is admiration for German thoroughness; the 
official editor and his contributors are naturally favourable in 
principle to State education; yet the volume teems with indications 
that there is a dark as well as a bright side t> the picture. With 
those indications Iam not here directly concerned, so far as they 
merely relate to physical, intellectual, or moral defects traceable to 
‘particular educational methods. When, fur instance, Bismarck is 
quoted as complaining that ‘“ we shall be rained by examinations ; 
‘the majority of those who pass them are mentally so ran down that 
they ara incapable of any initiative ever afterwards;” or when a 
youth, reprosshed with showing weakness on a critical occasion, is 
represe ited as replying, ‘“‘ how can you expect ua to show strength 
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of purpose when we are always kept in leading strings both in 
school and at home?” or, again, when we are told that ‘‘ the schoo 
of to-day has (among the Germans themselves) the reputation of 
injuring its pupils mentally and physically by over-pressure, and of 
stamping them with the mark of overstrain and haste, while ignoring 
some of the elementary laws of hygiene,” we may accept the plea 
that such mistakes are as liable to occur in voluntary as in tax- 
supported institutions, and possibly (though this is much more 
questionable) that they can be as easily corrected, when once pointed 
out, in the latter as in the former. But my immediate concern is 
with another class of admitted facts, the connection of which with 
State agency is not a matter of doubtful inference, but of necessary 
implication from the very nature of the State. 

To the State, as to any other organism, self-preservation is the 
first law of nature. The State is primarily a body of persons 
possessing or claiming a monopoly of physical coercion. If such a 
body is allowed to undertake the function of educating its subjects, 
what else is to be expected but that it will strive to impress them with 
ideas favourable to its own domination, either from a selfish motive, or 
as honestly believing this to be the best forthe country? This law 
of nature is exemplified with characteristic naiveté in a ‘‘ Cabinet 
order ” on the teaching of history in schools. 


“T cannot,” says the Kaiser, “ignore the fact that, at a time when the 
errors and false doctrines of Social Democracy are being disseminated with 
increasing zeal, it is the business of the school to make greater efforts to- 
further the recognition of what is true, what is real, and what is possible 
in the world. It must exert itself to bring home the conviction to the 
young that the teachings of Social Democracy are not only at variance 
with Divine command and Christian morality, but are truly impracticable 
and ruinous in their consequences to the individual and community alike.” 


The document further sets forth that the benefits which the Kings 
of Prussia have conferred on the working man, and the security 
which the people enjoy under a settled monarchical Government, 
should be impressed upon the children, and that the teaching of history 
must be brought down to the most recent date. A specimen scheme for 
an elementary course betters this by starting from the most recent 
date. The first year is devoted to the reigning Emperor, his father, 
and grandfather, Bismarck and Moltke, &c. ; the second year, to the 
Napoleonic period, while all the earlier history is reserved for a more 
advanced clase, 

This policy is directly opposed to that of the French Government, 
which positively prohibits the teachers employed by the State from 
dealing, directly or indirectly, with internal politics subsequent to 
1875; a difference easily explained by the difference of political 
conditions. The French regulation is no doubt right, so far as it 
goes, from the point of view of prudent statesmanship; but while it 
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does not go nearly far enough back to exclade political partisanship, 
it goes quite far enough to contravene the sound pedagogic principle 
of proceeding from the more familiar to the less familiar. The 
Kaiser's method is educationally sound, but involves a serious viola- 
tion of the rights of conscience when applied by the State to the 
children of unwilling parents at the expense of unwilling taxpayers. 
When the State teacher is plainly told in a Government circular that 
“‘ whenever the history of the last centuries offers an opportunity of 
reviewing the social reforms effected by the civilised States of Europe, 
the transition to a representation of the services of our ruling House 
in furthering the national well-being down to the most recent times 
is a natural one;” and when at the same time no one is allowed to 
teach history or anything else without the leave of the State, the 
great increase of the Socialist vote at the last general election seems . 
only too natural a retort. 

Thus, in the country whose educational system is most constantly 
held up to our admiration, and as the direct result of that system, 
we seem to see looming in the near future a desperate conflict 
between two forms of State tyranny, of which it is difficult to say 
whether the one in being or the one in prospect is the more odious, 
Is it more tolerable to have toseek a livelihood on one’s own respon- 
sibility under a régime of Protection and consequent high prices, of 
aristocratic privilege, of conscription and barrack tyranny, of control 
by the State of the avenues to all the liberal professions, or to be 
relieved once for all from personal responsibility under a Collectivist 
democracy, performing under compulsion officially allotted tasks, and 
paid out of a common stock according to officially estimated needs ? 
Although a rank Individualist, I should be strongly tempted to vote 
Socialist if the question were put to me in this form, at all events if 
the one tyranny were a present fact, and the other only a remote 
contingency. But sensible KEnoglishmen will surely think twice 
before following their Teutonic kinsmen into such a dilemma. 


ENGLAND. 


Since Mr. Jesse Collings, somewhere in the middle eighties, told 
the House of Commons that he should not be satisfied until the 
education estimates equalled those of the army and navy put 
together, the former have come within less than a million of the 
figure at’ which the army estimates stood in 1872, and the aggregate 
public charge for education, including local rates, has come almost 
as near to the cost of the combined war services at that date. But 
meanwhile both army and navy estimates, with the countenance and 
help of Mr. Collings, have increased in still greater proportion, Is 
this a mere coincidence ? 

It is unfortunately impossible to prove the connection between 
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State education and militarism in England by the method of differ- 
ence, because there is no period in our history, at a'l events since 
the Reformation, when education was not both subsidised and regu- 
lated by the State; nor any period before Waterloo in which it is 
easy to distinguish militarist from anti-militarist politics. If the 
reign of James I. was pacific in fact, that was only because he and 
his people could not agree as to the side England was to take in the 
great religious struggle of the age. Walpole, again, was a peace 
Minister in fact, but hardly in principle; and Mr. Morley has recently 
shown that the younger Pitt’s claim to tbat character had been 
gravely compromised even before he allowed himself to be pushed 
into the great French war. The diffusion of knowledge among the 
masses, and the promotion of international amity, were both among 
the ideas fermenting in men’s minds before the French Revolution ; 
both movements were arrested during the long war; both revived 
after the restoration of peace, and long continued to advance on 
parallel lines, without the faintest suspicion of latent antagonism. 

The credit of turning the national aspirations towards more pacific 
‘ideals belongs primarily to the group of Radical thinkers, among 
whom Bentham is pre-eminent ; but no small praise is also due to 
the Tory Ministry of Wellington and Peel, who honourably refused 
to appeal to military force against popular demands that they dis- 
liked, and strove instead to stave off constitutional change by a policy 
of peace, retrenchment, and administrative reform. Indeed, the 
service rendered by Peel to the cause of peace was positive as well 
as negative; for his policy of free imports eradicated from the 
English minds (a few months ago one would have said irrevocably) 
one of the three or four chief war-begetting delusions. 

Popular education was of course also zealously championed by the 
philosophic Radicals; but the practical initiative was taken by a 
different class of workers. The almost simultaneovs movements 
connected with the names of Bell and Lancaster, soon embodied in 
two rival societies, representing respectively the Anglican and Non- 
conformist interests, “‘ made education of a kind cheap, and created 
a demand for elementary education throughout the country.”' The 
somewhat bitter controversy waged between the backers of the two 
societies had at least the advantage of forcing the subject on the 
attention both of politicians and of the general public ; and when the 
one great impediment of child labour had been removed by the 
Factory Acts, the real question was, not whether the children were 
going to get education, but whether they would get it through 
political or non-political agencies. In favour of the latter solation 
was the fact that for some time past State action had been para- 
lysed by the growing power of Nonconformity ; the dissenters being 
strong enough to resist any further expenditure of their money 

1 De Montmorency, State Intervention in Education, p. 207. 
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through Church channe!s, and Churchmen being naturally opposed 
to any scheme for dealing with national edacation otherwise than 
through the National Church. But in order to give Voluntaryism a 
really fair field it would have been necessary, not only to refuse 
farther State aid to the Church, but to withdraw the existing State 
aid in the ebape of tithes and church rates; for it is a law in 
politics, as certain as Gresbam’s law in economics, that the existence 
of a tax-supported provision for any given public want tends to 
diminish, and ultimately to extinguish, the disposition to make volan- 
tary provision for that same waxt. Public opinion was not nearly 
ripe in the thirties for so drastic a measure ; and meanwhile Parlia- 
ment, in its usval absent-minded fashion, planted a little germ of 
lay State education, in the shape of a petty £20,000, which in a 
quarter of a century had grown into a powerful department, had 
accustomed the voluntary schools to hanker more and more after 
public money, and had so produced the eituation which necessitated 
the great compromise of 13870. 

The Cabinet which passed the Education Act was that of Glad- 
stone, the great peace Minister under whom the military estimates 
touched their lowest point-about that time. But it was not his Bill ; 
he had been at heart a Voluntaryist ever since he bad been forced 
to admit the impcssib lity of the State identifying itself with the 
Church of his affections. Neither was it the Bill of the Noncon- 
formists, who formed the backbone of his party ; and it was largely 
owing to their dissatisfaction with it tbat after no long interval he 
had to make way for that Tory Government to which we owe the 
six millions spent in demonstrating against Russia and in sowing the 
seeds of the present Macedonian troubles, the costly annexation of 
Cyprus, the Zulu war, and (costliest of all) the annexation of the 
Transvaal ; and which, by the way, we have also to thank (?) for 
universalising tke principle of compulsicn in elementary educa- 
tion. 

The nation revolted at last against these militarist extravagances, 
but even under the Liberal administrations of 1880-1886 and 1892- 
95 armaments continued to increase concurrently with education 
grauts. Indeed, since the retirement of Mr. Gladstone there has 
been scarcely a pin to choose between the two parties as regards 
readiness to spend money in both directions at once. Not merely 
has Liberalism, in the party sense, been undergoing a long eclipse 
from which it is only now begioning to recover, but even withia the 
party the voices most listened to have been those most resonant with 
the note of megalomania. The temper cf mind that “ chortles ” 
over every advance of the red line on the map, without stopping to 
consider whether it means an increase or diminution of human 
happiness, has been a little, but only a little, more prevalent in the 
Tory than in the Liberal camp; while the disposition to measure 
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educational progress by the number and size of the tax-supported 
institutions devoted to it, without attempting to estimate their effects 
in terms of individaal character, has been slightly more conspicuous 
among Liberals than among Tories. These apparently diverse ten- 
dencies work practically towards the same end of doubling the stakes 
in the game of politics, of intensifying the keenness of party con- 
flict, and of magnifying the importance of the politician as com- 
pared with the plain citizen who minds his own business. But to 
magnify the importance of the politician is to magnify that of the — 
soldier, on whose support the politician must in the last resort 
depend. 

The connection of the Liberal defeat in 1874 with Mr. Forster's 
education policy will hardly be disputed. That of 1886 may seem 
sufficiently accounted for by the split over Irish Home Rule. If I 
were to infer the motives of other seceders from what I recollect of 
my own, I sbould not entirely admit this ; but supposing it admitted, 
is it so certain that State education had nothing to do with Irish 
separatism ? 


TRELAND, 


Let us go back to 1868. When Mr. Gladstone first set himself 
seriously to find a cure for Irish disaffection, he began with Church 
disestablishment. The principle of that measure was that it was 
unjust to compel the whole population of Ireland to pay for the 
teaching of doctrines of which the majority disapproved. . Supposing 
that principle to be sound, it was hardly less unjust to compel the 
whole people of Ireland to pay for a system of education which was 
equally, or almost equally, distasteful to the majority, by reason of 
its finding no place for the doctrines and discipline which in their 
view constituted tae most important part of education. The priests, 
at any rate, who presumably represent the predominant opinion 
among Irish Catholics, have never ceased to denounce both the 
National ‘‘ mixed ” schools and the State-endowed Queen’s Colleges. 
as ‘* godless.” 

This third branch of the upas-tree (to apply the Gladstonian 
metaphor), thus unfortunately spared, has since displayed no small 
amount of poisonous vitality. Gladstone’s own attempt to deal with 
a part of the question in 1873, by endowing a so-called Irish Uni- 
versity without any professorships in the subjects of greatest human 
interest, naturally pleased neither Protestants nor Catholics, and 
contributed not a little to the downfall of his Ministry in 1874. 
And now a British Ministry in difficulties is apparently trying to 
buy Irish support for reactionary measures in England by charging 
the Protestant English taxpayer with the endowment of a purely 
Catholic University. Why not, if Irish Catholics are taxed for 
secular schools. and colleges, which they detest even more than Proe- 
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testant religious teaching? So late as 1889, Archbishop Walsh 
declared himself quite ready to welcome a policy of “ levelling 
down” by withdrawal of State aid from all educational establish- 
ments whatsoever. He added, it is true, that ‘‘ no such policy had 
ever been dreamt of by any sane public man”; that, however, was 
not because it would be in his opinion unjust, but because the Irish 
Protestants would never consent to it. 

I au, of course, aware that Mr. Gladstone’s upas-tree had three 
branches, and that the land question, which may be said to be 
covered by St. James’ formula, was ranked by him second in order 
of importance. Inasmuch as the first and third, State Church and 
State education, are for the present purpose practically one, this 
amounts to saying that the material and spiritual causes of civil 
strife in Ireland, the desire of the carnal man (landlord in one view, 
tenant in the other) to appropriate the fruits of other men’s labour, 
and the propensity of the semi-spiritualised man to settle spiritual 
differences by physical force, are about equal in their banefulb 
potency. 

The Liberal League notwithstanding, it is still, on the whole, to 
the Liberals rather than.to the Tories that we must look for a 
saner foreign and colonial policy, and for practical steps towards 
checking the present mad competition in armaments. But so long 
as the Liberal party finds its most solid support among Protestant: 
dissenters, it is pretty certain that it will not be disposed to sur- 
render the taxpayers’ money either to Anglicanism in England or 
to Catholicism in Ireland. It is equally certain that on no other 
terms, so long as the State continues to subsidise either Protestant or 
secular education, can it hope for the support of the Irish vote. A 
“levelling down” policy, on the other hand, would leave Protestants 
and Catholics, as such, nothing to fight about, 

Thus both in England and Ireland, and I might say in the 
United Kingdom generally, the effect of dragging religion and 
education into the arena of political strife has been to intensify the 
tendency to worship force; and in such a state of the public mind 
the victory will generally rest with that party, however labelled, 
which has least objection to the use of force, whether at home or 
abroad, and which takes the greatest pride in its display. 

‘These considerations are not urged from a peace-at-any-price- 
point of view. I do indeed think, with Goldwin Smith, that 
England owes more to Walpole than to Chatham, and, more 
decidedly, that she owes more to Peel and Gladstone than to 
Palmerston, Beaconsfield, and Chamberlain ; but I reckon as not. 
the least of Gladstone’s services his share in great measures of army 
reform, nor do I blame his forcible intervention in Egypt. Neither 
should I think of denying that some part of the enormous increase 
in our military and naval expenditure since 1874 was justified by 
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altered conditions. By militarism is here meant the tendency to 
seek rather than to avoid occasions for the use or display of force, 
and to measure national greatness by the fear rather than the love 
of other nations. It is this tendency which has, as I hold, not one 
but two roots ia human nature, a coarser and a finer. Of the 
coarser there is no need to speak ; it is the finer against which our 
countrymen most need to be on their guard; and it is this that I 
have ventured to connect with the impulse, not wholly ignoble, yet 
short of the noblest, which abroad backs missions with gunboats, 
and at home builds schools at the expense of unwilling contributors. 
That way lies ultimately something much more serious than the 
recent sputterings of passive resistance, should both parties persist 
to the bitter end in that theory of State functions which is at 
present common ground between them. 

To sum up. Whereas it is commonly said that the more the 
State spends on education the less it will be disposed to spend on 
armaments, the thesis here maintained is that, on the contrary, 
State expenditure on education is a powerful contributory cause of 
increased armaments, 

It is not, of course, asserted, and it would be almost a contra- 
diction in terms to assert, that any education worthy of the name, 
any systematic cultivation of the social affections as well as of the 
intellect, tends to increase of pugnacity; nor, again, is it denied 
that if the masses are to have education somebody must pay for it. 
What is denied is, the necessity for any sort of coercion in the 
matter, beyond what is involved in the protection of helpless children 
against selfish parents; and what is asserted is, that the introduction 
of this coercive element has necessarily a deteriorating influence, 
‘both on the character of the education provided and on the political 
morality of the community resorting to such methods; and in par- 
ticular that, ceteris paribus, the prevalence of militarism in a 
country may be expected to vary directly, rather than inversely, 
with the closeness of the connection between its schools and its 
government. 

If it be trae that when thieves fall out honest men come by 
their own, the converse is equally true, that, when good people take 
to fighting over religion and education, instead of each being con- 
tent to worship and teach in his own way at his own expense, then 
the citadel of the national conscience is left unguarded, and is liable 
to be captured at any moment by the coarsest Jingoism. 


R. K. Witson. 

















OUR UNINVITED GUESTS. 


THE Report of the Royal Commission on Alien Immigration amply 
proves that alien crime is increasing, and that there are propor- 
tionately more foreigners convicted in England than British born 
subjects. This, of course, is a heavy drain on the resources of the 
country harbouring them. 

There is also the cost of watching, apprehending, trying, and 
detaining these perzons, and in addition to the police and legal 
expenses consideration must be taken of the injuries inflicted and 
the amount of property stolen. There are also the cases of robbery, 
burglaries, or fraud, when great loss is sustained without being 
followed by detection or punishment; and the insecurity of property 
holders ; the aggregate direct and indirect cost to the nation, there- 
fore, from alien criminality must be enormous. 

But it is not only as convicts that the aliens are a public charge ; 
they also come upon the rates, receiving indoor and outdoor relief, 
medical attendance and medicines; others are sent to lunatic or 
imbecile asylums, and during 1902 the total number receiving poor- 
law relief in different ways amounted to 4618; of these 1929 were 
admitted as indoor cases, while 237 were sent to lunatic or imbecile 
asylums, and according to a notice in the (lobe of September 10, 
1902, some three-quarters of the work of the largest of the hospitals 
is spent on the thankless task of looking to the welfare of the 
pauper immigrants who are dumped down on the London docks. 

Sir Robert Anderson, the former chief of the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department, states that in the year 1902 no less than 5000 
aliens appeared in the docks of the Metropolitan police-courts, and 
even this does not include those tried in the City. 

It appears that Germans of known bad character are allowed to 
escape on condition of leaving the country. England is practically 
the only refuge open to them, so they flock here, and amongst them 
the expert German burglar visits us in ever-increasing numbers. It 
is said that Germany is the country of specialists, and the criminal 
but intelligent Teuton makes a speciality of his business, to which 
he applies the latest scientific methods. The extent to which the 
art of burglary has been developed is evidenced by the fact that 
ingenious housebreaking tools are manufactured, euch as portable 
ladders, portable phosphorus and electric lamps, ratched drills, sheet: 
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iron cutters, adjustable jemmies, pick-locks, and various kinds of 
skeleton keys. Some of these are, of course, legitimate and necessary 
tools, not necessarily nor mainly used for felonious purposes. Any 
given house once entered, the scientific German can open the 
strongest cast-iron safe by means of an oxy-hydrogen blow-pipe, 
which produces a heat so intense as to melt any metal against which 
it is directed. The following plan is also practised. A recent 
chemical discovery had produced a preparation known as thermite ; 
if a portion of this is placed on the top of a safe a heat is generated 
so powerful that the toughest steel cannot withstand it, and a hole 
is burned in any desired portion of the receptacle. Doubtless these 
are the men who are now crowding into England in such numbers 
ander the designation of German workmen ; at the same time those 
who have been already convicted in Germany often adopt an English 
mame so as to conceal their identity as far as possible. 

When charging the Grand Jury at the County of London Sessions, 
Clerkenwell, at the commencement of last year, Mr. McConnell, 
K.C., remarked on the great number of criminals who appeared in 
London Courts. Many of these alien professional thieves entered 
as waiters at low wages in hotels and boarding-houses; these men 
also use forged characters written by confederates on note-paper 
stolen from hotels, and once having gained admission as a servant it 
is an easy matter to make off with money, jewellery, or other 
valuables. Mr. Charles Pembo, the official interpreter to the London 
Sessions Court, when interviewed by a representative of the Daily 
Mail, expressed himself as follows with reference to the German 
wrong-doers : 


“Some 95 per cent., I should say, are thieves who rob householders by 
such methods as calling with dummy letters addressed to the tenant and 
stealing things from the hall-stand when the servant’s back is turned ; the 
remainder are expert burglars, men who provide themselves with an 
excellent set of house-breaking implements and work scientifically.” 


Mr. Pembo farther said that “ amongst the alien criminal class 
are Italians, French, Swiss, Belgians, Spaniards, Austrians, and 
Greeks.” He states: 


“A whole colony of Levantine Greeks from Constantinople, Smyrna, and 
other places flocked into London just before the Coronation especially to 
thieve. The majority were pickpockets, and in one week I had to interpret 
for some ten of them who had fallen into the hands of the police, The 
majority pose and occasionally act as waiters. This is necessary to evade, 
in many cases, a sentence for a disreputable mode of living. It is also 
done to gain knowledge about boarding-houses and hotels for purposes of 
plunder. Living in the West End are blackmailing scoundrels of the 
worst description.” 


Asked as to why foreign criminals come to England in such 
numbers, he said: “The majority for no good reason—some to 
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escape unwelcome military service, others to avoid punishment for 
misdeeds, and a good many because their conduct has led to expul- 
sion. England asks no impertinent questions on arrival.” 

Many and devious are. the ways by which the alien criminal 
makes: money in the land of his adoption, and one of these is illicit 
distillation, by which the revenue is considerably defrauded. An 
instance of the manner in which this is conducted was afforded 
within the last year, when two persons, a man and woman, the first 
a German, the second a Russian, but both having assumed English 
names, were charged with being concerned in illicit distillation. 
According to the police inspector the female prisoner told him that 
she had been employed with the German for some months, carrying 
the spirits to a merchant.in the East-End, but that they had been 
working in another part of London for about twelve months 
previously, The male prisoner when questioned by the same 
inspector stated that he had been an expert in distilling in Germany, 
and the officer calculated that the plant was capable of turning out 
300 gallons of spirit weekly. This would mean that the revenue 
was being cheated at the rate of over £200 a week. When evidence 
on the subject was taken before the Royal Commissioners, Mr. 
Highmore, of Somerset House, stated that illicit manufacture of 
spirits is an active industry,in the East-End. It seems also to be 
increasing rapidly, as in the last five years there had been fifty-one 
convictions against six in the six years ending 1897. It was also 
stated that the alien criminals engage with zest in the indastry of 
forging bank-notes and foreign postage stamps. 

Evidence was also adduced before the commission to the fact 
that “there is much gambling amongst the alien population of 
the metropolis, and that in a large proportion of the prosecutions 
for keeping and frequenting gaming-houses the accused were 
foreigners.” ! 

Sab-divisional Inspector Hyder, having full access to the police- 
court reports, states that he has never known a gaming-house that 
has not been kept by a foreigner; also that the number of these 
establishments increases with the increase of the alien element. 

In each of the two chief divisions, Jewish and non-Jewish, which 
compose the alien colony, we see some elements which contribute to 
the prosperity of the country, and others, which are worthless, dan- 
gerous, and which foster criminality. To absclately prohibit the 
entry of the working-class foreigner would not be expedient, but to 
give free entry to the foreign criminal, permitting him also, as we 
do, to remain amongst us when his real character has displayed 
itself, and allowing him to prosecute his professional career of crime, 
this is, I maintain, an act of supreme national folly. 

The overcrowding problem is also a serious one, because it repre- 
1 Report of Royal Commission, p. 18, paragraph 122. 
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sents a grave and growing danger to the community. The questions, 
therefore, to be considered are, what measures can be put in force to 
avert the danger, and how can we best detect and eliminate the 
foreign burglar, the thief, the swindler, and the blackmailer. 

In order to effect this process any future measures should contain 
a very distinct underlying principle. That the alien should be 
considered as being here simply on sufferance. That as long as he 
represents neither danger nor inconvenience, while conforming to 
our laws, he can pursue his calling without hindrance, but that, for 
the future, conviction of crime should, in addition to the ordinary 
punishment, subject the alien to prompt expulsion. 

The Royal Commission concluded its report by a list of recom- 
mendations suggesting repatriation in case of criminals, prohibition 
of entry in case of the same or other undesirables, and registration. 
Mr. Kenelm Digby, one of the members, appended also an able 
memorandum, in which, though agreeing in the main with his col- 
leagues’ views, he made some important suggestions. While the 
report is well worthy the attention of those interested in the alien 
immigration question, I venture to suggest that there are a few 
additional points which might be considered, 

At present, by English law, an alien giving evidence of an inten- 
tion to abide in the country can be naturalised in five years, on 
payment of £6. In view of the large influx of an alien population, 
which evinces little prospect of diminishing, together with the social 
status of the immigrants, I would suggest the following : 

(a) That the period of residence prior to naturalisation should be 
considerably prolonged, that the registration fees should be raised, 
and that ample proof should be given of the applicant’s having 
engaged in some bond fide trading or industrial business. 

(6) That as the common practice of immigrants changing their 
names favours crime, also enabling foreigners to exercise the voting 
and other rights of British subjects without legal naturalisation, 
proof of change of name should debar the applicant from the privi- 
leges of naturalisation and subject him to legal penalty. 

(c) Among the recommendations of the Commission it is proposed 
(in paragraph ¢) that any alien immigrant who within two years of 
arrival is ascertained, or is reasonably supposed, to be a criminal, 
or of notoriously bad character, may be ordered by a court of sum- 
mary jurisdiction to leave this country. I would here suggest that 
the two years limit should be extended to the period at which the 
foreigner should take out his naturalisation papers. 

(d) That foreigners, prior to arrival here, having been convicted 
of criminal offences of an aggravated nature, other than political, 
and of which a schedule should be made out, should be required to. 
make a declaration as to such conviction to the agents of the Immi- 
gration Department on arrival, and that subsequent detection of 
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failure to do so would be considered a legal offence subjecting the 
immigrant to penalty and repatriation at the discretion of the Court. 
Also, that if prior to detection the said foreigner should have taken 
out his naturalisation papers, such should be ipso facto considered as 
cancelled. 

The serious nature of the overcrowding question was fully appre- 
ciated by the Commission, The majority of the members suggested 
that increased power should be obtained with the main object of 
bringing all dwellings within specified areas under the operation of 
the bye-laws made under the powers of the Public Health Act. 
In a separate memorandum to the report, Mr. Kenelm Digby also 
suggested that the remedy for, or mitigation of, the evil is to be 
found in the enforcement of the ordinary sanitary laws, with certain 
alterations and additions which experience has shown to be required. 
As the popular outcry against alien inmigration is pretty certain to 
be followed shortly by some legislative measures, it might be well 
to examine the cause of the complaints and the extent to which 
they rest on a solid foundation. Taking the objections seriatim, 
they are as follows : 

(a) That Englishmen are, crowded out by foreigners. 

(6) That alien criminals come in numbers to our country, entailing: 
loss by their depredations, and expense to the Government by watch- 
ing, committing, and maintaining them. 

(c) That even when not criminals, they are a source of danger by 
overcrowding and disregard of sanitation. 

w (d) That the very destitute and sick come upon the rates and 
crowd into the hospitals. 

We thus permit a yearly multitude of criminals and paupers to. 
flood our towns. We receive them, provide prisons to detain them, 
workhouses to shelter them, police to watch them, hospitals to accept 
them. It is true that there is a large amount of emigration of our 
own countrymen from England, but a substantial proportion of the 
emigrants go to various British colonies, and therefore while a con- 
gested state of population is relieved,the Empire does not suffer. It 
may, however, be seriously doubted if the influx of aliens is account- 
able for this annual emigration. Those who leave the United King- 
dom for the United States or our colonies belong to classes who 
would not accept the conditions of work and wage which content 
many of the aliens of London and our large towns. The emigrant 
classes will not even accept domestic service in England ; if they did, 
the supply of servants for private houses would be much greater than 
itis. That a considerable proportion of the artisan class emigrates. 
is true, but factory hands and miners do not seem to be displaced by 
aliens to any appreciable extent, and possibly the abuse of trades- 
unionism and the prevalence of strikes may in reality be more 
accountable for this class of emigration than the presence of the 
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alien. The truth is, there exists in our town slam population a large 
element of worthless, half idle, drunken decadents; these are being 
displaced by temperate, industrious foreigners, chiefly Jews, who are 
progressive. 

The complaint against the immigration of foreign criminals is a 
perfectly valid one; they do come over here in large numbers; they 
do occasion great loss by their depredations and expense to our 
Government ; but the remedy, as I have before shown, is in the hands 
of our legislators, and no doubt the necessary measures will speedily 
be institated. 

It is true that the alien population in our large towns is a source 
of danger owing to overcrowding. This evil can be remedied by 
employing a larger number of sanitary inspectors than at present, 
and putting in force the excellent suggertion made by the members 
of the Commission. 


It is also true that destitute aliens sometimes have to be sup- | 


ported out of the rates, but at the same time where an alien popula- 
tion ‘exists, the rates are paid by the more prosperous aliens. The 
proportion, however, is relatively small; the ratio per cent. of aliens 
receiving poor-law relief as compared with the total alien population 
for 1902 in London County was only 2.4, but the ratio per cent. 
borne by the total number of those receiving poor-loor relief tothe 
estimated total population of London County jor the same year was 
7.9, thus showing a great advantage in favour of the alien. 

It is only just to say that the Jewish community, represented by 
the Jewish Board of Guardians, to a very great extent, maintain their 
own destitute, who from old age, illness, or incapacity are unable to 
work. This excellent society which appears to be both intelligently 
and honestly worked, is managed by educated and upright gentlemen, 
and dispenses relief judiciously by ordinary grants in cases of neces- 
sity, medical relief, loans, and by apprenticing youths, &c. The 
alien question has now become an acute one, and in the foregoing 
pages I have endeavoured to place it in its varying aspects im- 
partially before my readers, The subject will shortly be thoroughly 
sifted in Parliament, and while it is manifest that we harbour a 
multitude of bad and criminal elements who cause expense, incon- 
venience, and even danger, it must not be forgotten that there is 
also an immigrant who is intelligent, industrious, and well conducted ; 
and he is by no means an undesirable stranger within our gates. 


CHARLES. ROLLESTON. 





WOMEN AND THEIR EMANCIPATION. 


“The Lord Chancellor, Mr. Justice Kennedy, 
Mr. Justice Wright, Mr. Justice Walton, Mr, 
Justice Farwell, and Mr. Justice Joyce met in 
the Moses Room of the Hou-e of Lords yesterday 
to consider the case of a lady student who was 
refused her call by the Benchers of Gray’s ‘Inn. 
The lady, Miss Bertha Cave, appeared in person 
and made a short speech in support of her case. 

“The Judges, however, at once decided that 
the Benchers were right, and therefore could not 
recommend them to alter their decision. They 
had no point of law to pronounce upon, but 
simply did not wish to establish a precedent for 
admission of ladies to the Bar.” — Standard, 
December 3, 1903, 


TuE failure of Miss Cave to obtain her call to the Bar leads one to 
the consideration of the whole subject of women and their eman- 
cipation. It cannot be doubted that strong views in opposition to 
the emancipation of women in any direction are held, and often 
expressed, by intelligent people; and, moreover, it cannot be denied 
that writers are to be found in large numbers who are of opinion 
that women should not be permitted to take a full share in the 
filling of posts hitherto considered to be the strict prerogative of 
men, and who further condemn the modern higher training of 
women as likely to be productive of ‘‘ machine-made mediocrities, 
instructed but uneducated.” 

Such being the case, it might be advantageous to examine the 
question with a view to determining whether it is beneficial or not 
to the general community that women should be allowed to take a 
full share in the management of its affairs. An examination of this 
kind would include such evidence as is obtainable as to the justice 
of women’s claims, their capacity, both physical and intellectual, in 
relation to that of men, together with some reference to their past 
history. There is no doubt that men, being physically stronger 
than women, can by force prevent women from having a share in 
the management of the world’s affairs, but whether they have the 
right to exercise this power is a question open to much doubt. 

One of the greatest thinkers of modern times, John Stuart Mill, 
emphatically declares, in his work on the Subjection of Women, that 
this right does not exist. ‘‘ The legal subordination of one sex to 
the other,” he writes, “is wrong in itself, and one of the chief 
hindrances to human improvement. It ought to be replaced,” says 
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he, “by a principle of perfect equality, admitting no power or 
privilege on the one side, no disability on the other. The 
benefit,” he continues, “ which would accrue by leaving women free 
choice of their employments, and opening to them the same field of 
occupation and encouragement as men, would be the doubling of 
the mass of mental faculties available for the highest service of 
humanity.” These principles have, however, never been generally 
recognised. 

In the earliest timer, before even the simplest form cf social life 
existed, each man was for himself, and woman, the frailer creature, 
became bis slave. Thus were women slaves before slavery existed 
as an institution, and thus did they remain after slavery had been 
abolished, ‘‘ This servitude of women,” as Auguste Bebel points out 
in his book on Women, past, present, and future, “ surviving these 
earliest times, became a habit and an inheritance; and education 
taught that it was a natural condition.” Until within comparatively 
recent times, women completely accepted their subordinate position, 
and it was difficult to convince them of its degradation, or raise in 
them aspirations to rise. Like all those who are oppressed, they 
had neither the power nor opportunity for seizing the initiative 
themselves, and so they remained in a state of tutelage throughout: 
civilised and uncivilised communities for century after century. 

“ Laws and systems of polity,” another writer says, “ always begin 
by recognising the relations existing between individua!s and build 
on them.” It was thus almost inevitable that this one cause of a 
social relation, grounded on force, should survive through genera- 
tions of institutions grounded on equal justice. The dependence of 
women, it has been frequently urged, is founded on social laws 
which lie deeper than any political laws. ‘‘ But,” replies Mill, 
‘surely this opinion rests on theory only, for no trial has fairly 
been made of any other system. Besides, this argument has keen 
used from time immemorial to justify every form of injustice and 
oppression among civilised communities.” But, it is said, women 
are intellectually inferior to men, and cannot therefore be placed on 
an equality with them. It is, however, an undoubted fact that, til) 
recently, men narrowed the range of the studies of women, and did 
everything they could to produce that inferiority (which they began 
by assuming), and then coolly and arrogantly asserted that nature 
had made her inferior and that her sphere is submission and 
attendance on man. ‘The intellectual inferiority of woman is not 
therefore a natural deduction from these premises. The difference 
in the intellectual capacity of men and women is, I would say, more 
a difference of education than an inherent difference, and I believe 
that the truth of this statement will be brought home in time 
to all bnt the most prejudiced, by the increasing proofs which we 
witness day by day of women’s capacity for almost any under- 
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taking, as fresh opportunities are given to them to develop their 
powers. 

Possibly women, except in a very few cases, have not hitherto 
reached the highest rank in any single thing, but ia directions 
dependent only on mental faculties, in spite of their disabilities, they 
have attained the rank next to the highest. Sappho (whom 
Aristotle ranks with Homer and Aischylus), as Miss Frances Power 
Cobbe points out in a recent article of hers from which I make some 
quotations, attained the highest standard of all, and her works (all 
aine books save a few fragments) men have unfortunately managed 
to lose. Deborah, among the Judges, was a woman whose general- 
ship saved Israel and secured peace for the land for fifty years. 
Boadicea of Britain defied successfully all the powers of Rome. 
Margaret, Queen of Scandinavia, in the fourteenth century, reached 
a degree of power unequalled in Europe since Charlemagne. 
Catherine the Second of Russia, and our own great Queens, Elizabeth’ 
and Victoria, were women of great force, and even the present 
Dowager-Empress of China has great command of intellect, though 
from our point of view it is basely used. 

There are many other instances of women reaching high rank 
intellectually in olden times, and they are seen in increasing 
numbers down to the present time, when probably the world was 
never so rich in female intellect of the highest order. But because 
no woman has as yet actually produced works comparable with those 
of Homer, Aristotle, Michel Angelo, or Beethoven, it cannot there- 
fore be inferred that no woman ever will do so. With all hin- 
drances removed from womens’ path, if thera is to be a Homer 
or a Beethoven at some future time, there is no reason to assume 
‘that this individual will not be of the female sex. But until all 
disabilities are removed it is hardly fair to impeach womens’ 
<apacity, because such transcendent attainments have not been 
manifested. 

The old argument regarding the difference in the size of the 
‘rain of men and women need not detain us, as it is not advanced 
with any seriousness in our days. In passing it may, however, be 
stated that the brain of Hausemann, the great German scholar, was 
found to weigh 1226 grammes, or the exact weight of a mere 
average woman, and 20 per cent. less than that of the average man, 
and that amongst savages the weight of the brain in man and woman 
differs very slightly. In strength of body the difference is even less 
among many savage tribes, and little or no inferiority is observed in 
women, Indeed, it is known that the Kings of Dahomey and 
Ashantee had a female bodyguard, and certain tribes were governed 
by women by reason only of their superior strength; and Tacitus 
States that amongst the Germans in his time women were by 
mo means inferior to men either in size or strength, so that the 
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permanent ‘and ‘inherént physical superiority of men over women’ 
cannot be accepted as an axiom. 

And this takes us to what has been called the bullet and ballot. 
argument, namely, that women cannot be allowed to have the same 
civil rights as men, becatse of their inability personally to defend 
their country. Bat this is no argument, as many men now enjoying 
these rights are from various causes also unable to personally defend 
their country; and apart from this, is it so certain that women are as. 
incapable in this direction as is asserted ? Many women have indeed 
actually fought in battles in ancient and modern times—Joan of Arc 
being the greatest of them all—and, moreover, at any rate in our 
days, warfare is to a great extent a scientific pursuit and seldom a 
test of personal strength. Besides, do not the nurses for the wounded 
present at all modern campaigns of civilised nations form a necessary 
part of their army, and have not women in former times often given 
invaluable service by standing at the breaches at many sieges and 
fearlessly loading the guns of the men ; and, lastly, did not the ladies 
of Ancient Rome really become an integral part of the combatant 
force when they saved the situation by cutting off their long tresses 
to make bow-strings for the soldiers at a time of sore need? Then, 
in our days, I can state on good authority that in the State of Utah 
a female private in the militia is to be found; and not long ago, a. 
woman whose name had accidentally got on the list of young 
conscripts called to the colours in France could hardly be persuaded, 
when she duly presented herself, that she could not be accepted for 
the military service of her country.! 

The absence of logical reasoning in women is held to disqualify 
them from taking part in public affairs, but surely this is due to 
defective education and can be remedied, and moreover is hardly 
confined to women. Their excitable temperament is again quoted 
against them, but it can be shown that, as with individuals so it is 
with nations. The French and Italians are more nervously excitable 
than the ‘Teutonic races, and, compared with the English, lead a more. 
emotional daily life, but they have not been less great in science, in 
public business, in legal and judicial eminence, or in war. More- 
over, the greater nervous susceptibility of women, as by rendering 
them changeable, too vehemently under the influence of the moment, 
incapable of dogged perseverance, unequal and uncertain in the. 
power of using their faculties, is, as Mill points out, “the mere- 
overflow of nervous energy run to waste and would cease when the: 
energy was directed to a definite end.” Much, too, of this nervous- 


1 According to a Russian correspondent of the Zimes, who telegraphed to that 

j ournal under date of February 23, 1904, it appears that a semi-official Moscow: 

organ published the aan that the Minister ofj War had given orders to enrol 

as a private in the ranks of the Ist Rifle Regiment of his Majesty, Madame Pusepp, 

daughter of Colonel Maksimov Kondurov, who was shortly to leave Riga for the Far- 
East to defend her country against the Japanese, in the present war. 
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ness is the result of conscious or unconscious cultivation, as we see 
bythe almost total disappearance’ of “ hysterics” and fainting-fite, 
since they have gone out of fashion. Trained by exercise to develop 
the circulatory and muscular system, women will not grow up liable 
to derangements from slight causes, without stamina to support any 
physical or mental strain. 

I shall have occasion to deal with a few of the other principal 
arguments against women’s emancipation, especially in regard to the 
franchise, later on, but would in the meantime take up the challenge 
of the opposers of the movement, in so far as it asserts that man’s 
use of his monopoly of power has not pressed heavily or unjustly on 
the other sex. By a very brief historical survey, I hope to prove 
that this assertion is not based on fact. 

Macaulay, writing in the middle of last century, maintains that, 
“if there is a word of truth in history, women have always been, 
and still are, over the greater part of the globe, the humble 
companions, playthings, captives, menials and beasts of burden of 
men. Except in a few happy and highly civilised communities, 
they are strictly in a state of personal slavery.” Amongst the 
Assyrians, Babylonians and Persians, women were treated as one of 
the lower animals. The Jews of ancient times, taking their colour 
from their surroundings, kept their women ia complete subjection. 
Both Greeks and Romans accounted women as creatures having 
liftle more intelligence than that of a dog, aud their laws treated 
her practically as a slave. So little were they, in the consideration 
of men, that Thucydides stated that the best that could be said of 
women was, that there was nothing that could be said concerning 
them. The condition of women in Ancient Britain resembled that 
of Ancient Greece, and although her position improved under Roman 
and Anglo-Saxon sway, and under King Alfred, she was allowed 
(and proved herself eager in) the pursuit of some form of studies, 
yet was she all this time absolutely outside the laws of the State, and 
her husband and father had complete right of control over her. 

The Norman Conquest was on the whole favourable to her in 
England, bot her husband was made her master even to the extent 
of bodily chastisement. This regulation as to bodily chastisement 
was common at that time throughout Europe, and surviving that 
period remained in practise, as for example in the Commanality of 
Hamburg, until within recent times. In some countries, indeed, it 
was strongly recommended by the State, though I cannot find that 
it was controlled, so that women were at the absolate mercy of cruel 
fathers or husbands. So degraded had the position of women 
become, that we find, in the sixth century, an important council of 
men was called together at Macon, to decide whether women were 
or were not endowed with a soul. Fortunately for their descendants 
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in the female line, the council came to the conclusion, after a pro- 
tracted discussion, that women probably had such a possession, 
but the decision was only arrived at by tle majority of a single 
vote ! 

The Crusaders had considerable influence on the condition of 
women, but they equally affected both sexes, and did not disturb 
the relations of one to the other. ‘The age of chivalry had, too, a 
deep influence, but it did not enlarge women’s privileges so much as 
it caused men to view her in a new light. Before that time, writers 
had poured forth their abuse and contempt on her, and those who, 
before, had sung only of heroes and kings, now sang of beauty and 
love. Extravagant praise now took the place of jeering and 
contempt. It raised the status of women to some extent, but it 
was at the expense of her intelligence, for it was the theory of her 
imbecility applied to the fullest extent. At last, however, came the 
Reformation, and a blow struck suddenly at authority made it easier 
for any departure from custom and manners to be effected, and 
women’s cause was the gainer from the movement. Then followed 
the gradual rise of the great middle class with the progress of arts 
and science, and the softening of manners, and women’s condition 
improved, though any approach to equality with men was still 
entirely denied to them. Closely kept to domestic duties and such 
occupations as spinning, weaving, boiling soap, making candles, 
brewing beer, her only recreation was going to church on Sundays! 
‘The isolated, though bright instances in history, of periods of 
comparative freedom for women, or the granting of a few privileges 
to her, serve but to heighten the darkness of her picture of dull 
monotony of subjection. 

France, in theory, had completely worked out the question of the 
emancipation of women, but as with many movements in France, 
she bad not got beyond the theoretical stage. Voltaire was an 
avowed friend to the movement, and he took every opportunity of 
expressing his views in this direction. If a play written by a 
woman proved a success, and there were many at the Théitre 
Francais that did, Voltaire would express his delight, and assert 
that the event was a confirmation of his little system, that women 
were capable of doing everything that men did, with the single 
difference that they did it with more amiability. Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, on the other hand, lost no opportunity of discrediting the 
movement. He objected to the same instruction being given to 
girls as to boys, saying (as some are found to assert to-day), that if 
women are educated like men, they will resemble men and lose the 
power they have over the other sex. The education of women should 
always be relative to that of men, “To please, to be useful to 
us,” says Rousseau, ‘to make us love and esteem them, to educate 
us when young, to take care of us when grown up, to advise us, 
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to console us, to render our lives easy and agreeable.” He does 
mot say how men should in their turn behave towards women, but 
perhaps we may take as an indication of his views in this regard 
the treatment he meted out to his own wife. According to John 
Morley, in his well-known Life of Rousseau, Jean Jacques treated his 
wife like a drudge, and sometimes passsed weeks without addressing 
@ single word to her, and drove her to complete distraction by dis- 
posing of each of their five children immediately after its birth by 
placing it in the turnstile of the Paris Foundling Hospital. 

The earliest friend of woman, and perhaps the most important, 
was Plato, who in his /epublic, declares that the gifts of nature are 
alike diffused in both men and women; all the pursuits of men 
should be also those of women, though perhaps in all of them the 
women might be inferior to the men, and he strongly advocates 
similar edacation for men and women. More, in his Utopia, follows 
on the same lines, and advocates their being trained in martial 
exercises. Solomon, the preacher, in his beautiful description of a 
virtuous woman, Burke, Condorcet, Dugald Stewart, Jeremy 
Bentham, and hosts of other great men, each in his own epoch, 
advocated the cause of women, but they were powerless to affect the 
good they desired. They only proved, as Mrs. Fawcett says, that 
many master minds did not placidly accept as satisfactory the 
relation of man and woman as that of master and slave. 

On the other hand, we find very different views held by some of 
those whose works are ranked among the classics. Oliver Gold- 
smith declares that women should be confined within the limits of 
domesticity, as when they stray beycnd them they move beyond 
their sphere and consequently without grace. ‘“ Let women spin, 
not preach,” says one writer. ‘‘ Obedience is woman’s daty on earth,” 


says Schiller. 


“Women,” says Lord Chesterfield, “are only children of a larger 
growth, they have an entertaining tattle and sometimes wit, but for solid 
weasoning and good sense, I never in my life knew one that had it, or who 
weasoned or acted consequentially for four and twenty hours together. A 
aan of sense only trifles with them, but he neither consults them about, 
mor trusts them with, serious matters. They love mightily to dabble in 
business (which, by the way, they always spoil) and no flattery is too high 
-or too low for them.” 


Dr. Johnson thought literature was unsuitable for women and 
that portrait painting was an indelicate occupation, because it some- 
times necessitated their staring in men’s faces. Madame de Main- 
tenon, who, however, cannot of course be classed among the classics, 
thought that girls of the middle classes should be kept to domestic 
‘duties, obedience to husband, and the care of their children, and 
that the cultivation of their minds, especially in the direction of 
weading, was highly inappropriate. Napoleon was no friend of 
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woman’s liberty, and an anonymous critic of bis time not only wished 
to curtail their liberties but the length of their days. ‘“‘ What busi- 
ness,” said he, ‘‘ has a woman to remain in this world after she has 
turned forty?” Prior, however, to the Napoleonic period, a woman 
arose who was to effect more for woman's emancipation than any 
other single individual who had worked hitherto towards that end. 
The fermentation in men’s minds, due to the same causes which 
produced the French Revolution, had already evolved new thoughts 
about the rights of men which overthrew despotism in Western 
Europe and produced its effect on the greatest despotism of all, that 
of man over woman. The world was therefore prepared to assimi- 
late the views as expressed by Mary Wollstonecraft in her book, The 
Vindication of the Rights of Women, which appeared in 1722. 

In this important work she scouted the idea that women were 
created simply to minister to the amusement of men, and affirmed 
that this was closely allied to the belief that peasants and workmen 
existed solely for satisfying the wants and pleasures of the aristo- 
cratic classes, She proves to demonstration the falsity of these 
notions, though she keenly appreciated the sanctity of women’s 
domestic duties, as all serious thinkers do to-day. She claimed for 
women the right to share in the advantages of representation in 
Parliament, seventy years before it was heard of in the House of 
Commons, and pointed out, sixty years before any English woman 
had become a qualified medical practitioner, that the profession of 
medicine was one particularly well suited for women. The one 
object in life of an unmarried woman, in the time of this writer, was 
to catch a husband. That aim was to be pursued with unceasing 
vigilance ; the whole of women’s education, such as it was, dress, 
manners and thought, were to be subordinated to that one object, 
though a woman must never openly avow it, and it was considered 
indelicate to let it appear that she married from inclination. ‘‘ What 
would be the state of such women in the next world?” asks Mary 
Wollstonecraft, ‘where there is neither marrying nor giving in 
marriage, for though men were always enjoined to prepare for a 
future state, women’s education prepared them only for this.” The 
minority at the Council of Macon would probably have replied that, 
as women have no soul, it didn’t much matter. One of her chief 
arguments against the subjection of women was one of her oppo- 
nents’ chief arguments in its favour, for she, unlike them, maintained 
that it actually handicapped woman in her domestic duties. Unless 
women were allowed, she says, to freely acquire understanding, no. 
authority could make them discharge their domestic duties in & 
right and proper manner. Perpetual obedience, she contends,. 
weakens the understanding and responsibility, whereas the necessity 
of thinking and deciding strengthens it. It was not long before 
these views had their influence on thoughtful minds, but it was not 
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until after the middle of the last century that effective steps were 
taken to bring about the emancipation of women. 

Women were heard on platforms, preaching freedom for their 
sisters, and in 1866 we find that a petition, signed by 1500 women, 
was presented to Parliament in favour of women’s suffrage, and 
societies were formed all over the country with this object. In 
1867 John Stuart Mill rose in the House of Commons and pleaded 
for the enfranchisement of women, and moved that the word 
‘* person” be substituted for that of ‘‘man” in all clauses of the 
Reform Bill then under discussion, His motion was, however, 
defeated by 196 to 73 votes. The proposal was, indeed; looked 
upon by the mass of Englishmen as an absurd and even ludi- 
crous novelty, which deserved to be laughed out of court, and 
the Times of the day, in reporting the debate, in support of- 
this view, stated that there was a tacit agreement guaranteeing 
to the weaker sex the protection of the stronger, upon one condi- 
tion only, that condition being the political dependence of women. 
On the other hand, it was maintained that political power was as 
much an inalienable right of woman as of man, and that her enfran- 
chisement, both as an act of justice and expediency, was imperatively 
necessary. ‘ Without it,” they said, “‘a storm of prejudice might 
sweep away the present privileges of women, while she would re- 
main helpless and unable to protect them by a single vote.” 

Her alleged unfitness for the vote, owing to ignorance in political 
matters, was combated by the Spectator, which pointed out at the 
time that the political knowledge of the great bulk of the people 
was the result, and not the cause, of their enfranchisement. It is, 
says Lecky in his Democracy and Liberty, an anomaly that the 
purchase of a house or a piece of land should confer the right of 
voting if the purchaser be a male, but not if she be a female, and 
that a woman who is a landed proprietress or the head of a great 
industrial undertaking should be surrounded by dependants and 
tenants who possess the right of voting through her favour, while the 
proprietress herself is denuded of all political power; and that in a 
land where the inseparable connection of taxation and representation 
has been preached as a cardinal principle of freedom, female tax- 
payers should have no voice in the disposal of Imperial taxation. 

There can be little doubt, Lecky continues, that women are on 
the whole more conscientious than men—at least where the 
obligation of performing some definite duty is clearly set before 
them—and the infusion into the electorate of a large number of 
voters who act under some real sense of duty could scarcely faib 
to be beneficial. It would raise the standard of private morality 
required in public men, and increase the importance of character in 
public life. Bailey, in his treatise, The Rationale of Political Repre- 
sentation, which appeared in 1835, says that it may be doubted 
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whether the relation of the sexes to each other will ever be placed 
ti on a just and proper footing, until they both have their share of 
A control over the enactments of the Legislature. 

In the present time, when there are gigantic factories in which 
tens of thousands of women are employed, and when legislative 
regulation of indastry is admittedly a necessity, it is clearly just that 
women should have a controlling voice in such legislation. In 
matters of education, and in social questions, her’ participation in the 
making of laws is of vital consequence. The question of the 
enfranchisement of women and her eligibility for local governing 
bodies is one which still remains to be settled in this country, 
though it haz been solved in favour of women in Australia, New 
Zealand, the Isle of Man, and in some of the States of America. 
In Austria too, and in some other countries, women are entitled to 
an indirect franchise through male nominees. 

It is quite certain that the matter will not be allowed to rest in 
this country until finally settled in women’s favour, but conditions 
have been unfavourable during the last few years owing to pressure 
of business and the South African War, and now possibly the fiscal 
question and the War Office reform, but the temporary lull is not to 
be mistaken for the abandonment by women and their advocates in 
Parliament of their cherished cause. Where the franchise has been 
granted, as, for example, in the State of Wyoming in 1869, we have 
the best authority for the statement that it has worked admirably, and 
that the voting of women in opposition to their husbands has not in 
any case been followed by unpleasant consequences, Women are 
themselves in most civilised countries directing their energies towards 
this end by qualifying themselves wherever opportunity admits of it. 
Education is one of the all-important meaus in that direction, and 
women have shown themselves absolutely capable of directing it 
and taking advantage of its benefits. 

Miss Emily Davis, in 1869, conceived the idea of a woman’s 
college, and Girton was the result. Miss Clough opened a house 
for women students in 1871, and Newnham College was the outcome 
of her endeavours. The ancient University of St. Andrews soon 
afterwards admitted women to examination in arts, and gave a 
degree to those who passed successfully. They were to be styled 
Licenciates, or Lady Licenciates, not Bachelors of Arts, from some 
foolish fear, now past, of the ridicule attaching to the latter when 
applied to women. In 1878 the University of London admitted 
women to all degrees, and then Oxford and Cambridge permitted 
them to take part in their examinations, including the Mathematical 
Tripos, The result was extraordinary. In 1887 Miss Ramsay was 
bracketed equal with the Senior Wrangler, and last year more 
women presented themselves for degrees at the London University 
¢han men, though this may have been due to the fact that the 
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male graduates did not take the trouble of coming up in full 
strength. 

In medicine women have been marvellously successfal in every 
country of Europe and in America. It is not more than forty 
years since Elizabeth Garrett, by a fluke, obtained the diploma of a 
qualified physician from the Society of Apothecaries, whose charter, 
it was discovered, had, by an error of drafting, not excluded women 
from its membership, though all the other eighteen licensing bodies 
of Great Britain had doneso. Asa student, Miss Garrett was only 
tolerated in the wards of the hospital, ond at the classes on one 
occasion she was dismissed because her answers to clinical questions 
put to the class were to? good, and the students mutinied. Since 
that time, hospitals for women, managed by women, have sprung 
up and have been found to compare favoarab'y with general hospitals 
managed by men (for in London at least, as I have specially ascer- 
tained, on no council of the general hospitals is a woman to be found). 
And it is acknowledged by the profession that as a skilled operator 
there are few surgeons to be found equal to Mrs. Scharlieb. In 
science women have equally distinguished themselves, from the time 
when Caroline Herschel was awarded the gold medal of the Astro- 
nomical Society for her discovery of eight new comets, whilst she was 
‘‘ minding the heavens,” as she affectionately called it, for her brother, 
down till quite recently, when Madame Curie discovered radium. 

In business many women have shown great capacity, even when 
extremely complicated financial transactions had to be carried 
through. Mrs. Flora Sassoon managed entirely alone the large 
banking business of Sassoon & Co. in Bombay, for six years, with 
great success. Daily we read of successful women commercial 
travellers, and recently I was informed that a woman Guardian in 
Marylebone was urgently requested not to resign, as she wished to, 
from the financial committee of that body, of which she was the 
leading spirit, as her colleagues were unanimously of the opinion 
that the work could not be better done by any one else. 

So far as the liberal professions, other than that of medicine, are 
concerned, we rhust look to foreign countries, which are much in 
advance of ourselves in this matter, for the success of women’s en- 
deavours. In Holland two women were called to the Bar last year,. 
and are already in successfal practice, and women barristers are to 
be found in Canada and America and elsewhere.! Thus I think I 
have shown that where women have the opportunity afforded them 
of proving their capacity, on equal terms with men, the result has 
been highly creditable to women, and the effect upon the physical 
and mental condition of the children of such who have become 
mothers cannot be said to have been disturbing. 


1 On March 1 of this year in Rome, the Chamber passed a Bill admitting women 
who had taken their legal degree to practise at the Bar. 
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The belief, hitherto so widely held, that women should be restricted 
to “Kinder, Kirche, Kiiche, and Kleider,’ as the Emperor of 
Germany would define their sphere, which we should translate as 
“‘ Children, Church, Cookery, and Clothes,” is losing force through 
women’s own proved ability in wider occupations. It is all very well 
to use Lord Melbourne’s interrogative summary of the ultimate con- 
servative argument, ‘‘ Why can’t you let it alone?” and apply it to 
the present question, but where the future comfort of more than half 
of the human species is concerned, such argument cannot be admitted 
for a moment. 

The fierce competition in modern industrial life, the fact that all 
women cannot marry, even if all men were willing to become hus- 
bands, makes it absolutely necessary for most women to be fully 
equipped for the struggle for existence. Who can tell whether sach 
and such a female child is to find a partner in life, or if she is 
to fight her way alone in the world? That the modern education of 
women is such as to fit them to be either wives or workers, or both, 
I am not prepared to maintain, but then education generally has not 
reached an ideal state. But to condemn the present form of educa- 
tion for women without suggesting any other form to take its place, 
except that, practically, confined to the study of domestic duties, is, 
I think, a grave mistake in the light of the possible prospective calls 
on women whose chances of confining their attention to domestic 
duties are so very precarious. “In middle-class education,” says a 
schoolmistress in a recent communication to the press, “the High 
School in England has so successfully met the present-day necessity 
for large numbers of middle-class girls to earn their own livelihood, 
that the pathetic and dependent old maid of a former generation is 
extinct.” If that be true, and I venture to say that it is true, what 
an increase of happiness for a great and worthy class is thereby 
gained! Another authority asserts that the high-school training 
not only fits women for earning their own living, but also fits them 
to become, if married, ‘‘ excellent and capable wives with happy and 
well ordered homes.” ‘These high-school ideals, thus justifying their 
existence, will filter down to the masses, and adjusted to the require- 
ments of these, will bring solid advantages in their train. 

But the greatest stimulus to the women of all classes to “ fulfil 
themselves ” must be the knowledge that no encumbrance in future 
will be put in the path of their progress towards the full and free ‘ 
use of their powers. 

In this article 1 have endeavoured to prove, and I hope success- 
fully, that the legal subordination of women to men is both unjust 
and inexpedient, and that man’s use of his monopoly of power has 
indeed pressed heavily on the other sex. I have tried to show 
that, when unrestricted in its development, the average intellectual 
capacity of women is by no means inferior to that of the average:of 
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men, and that women’s store of energy, when rightly directed, is 
ample for any work they may be called upon to perform. I have 
brought evidence to show that, contrary to the opinion of many, 
women themselves, in all stations of life, do desire their emancipa- 
tion, and that where it has been in part granted to them, they have 
proved themselves capable of taking full advantage of its oppor- 
tunities to the benefit of the whole community. In a recent 
letter to the 7imes, written by a careful observer of the Australian 
institutions, we find a wholesale condemnation by the writer of all 
the modern innovations in some of the Antipodes, such as Old-Age 
Pensions, the Early-Closing Act, the Arbitration Act, and the payment 
of members, but not a word said against the enfranchisement of 
women, which has been adopted there. And who would now 
suggest that the practice of medicine should cease to be open to 
women ? | 

The franchise for the purpose of municipal elections has been in 
the hands of women in England for many years, and nothing that 
can be called dangerous to the liberties of men has been the result. 
If this can be effected without danger, surely the closely allied 
franchise for Parliament can equally be safely entrusted to the came 
women voters. 

FREDERIO S. FRANKLIN, 





THE COMING SCIENTIFIC MORALITY. 


THE object of the following article is to show in a concise form the 
real origin of morality: the dependence of morality upon funda- 
mental scientific principles, and the relation of science to good and 
evil. It proposes no revolutionary ideas, but illustrates the gradually 
coming effects of scientific knowledge upon the moral sentiments and 
conduct of mankind. The subject is treated in a comprehensive 
manner, because the ordinary treatment of morality introduces 
numerous contradictions. 


(a) THE REaL FounpaTion or Mora ity. 


The subjects of science and morality appear so very unlike that it 
is commonly believed they have no connection with each other; a 
chief reason for this is, morality is so very much more complex than 
mechanics, with which it is usually compared, that we cannot so 
readily understand it. If we examine books on morals we find that, 
notwithstanding human bodies and brains are material substances 
constantly influenced by numerous scientific conditions, little or 
nothing is said in them about any scientific relations of the subject. 
As this fondamental omission requires notice, I beg leave to say a 
few words on the question ; but, owing to its inherent complexity and 
its numerous seeming contradictions, it is impossible to make it 
clear to all persons; and as inherent’ideas are permanent, the only 
remedy for this is a prepared mind and attentive reading. 

Notwithstanding the seeming absence of any connection between 
science and morality, I will endeavour to show that the chief 
principles of science are the great guides of life, and are not only 
essentially related to morality, but actually constitute its primary 
foundation. On the authority of sufficient evidence I venture to 
affirm that the only permanent basis of morality is immutable truth ; 
and as well-verified science is the most perfect truth we possess, we 
may reasonably expect to find a fixed basis of morality in it, 

By the term “science” I mean knowledge derived from proper 
and sufficient evidence ; by ‘‘ morality ” I mean such human conduct 
as produces justifiable effects on sentient creatures ; by ‘‘ immorality,” 
the infliction of unjustifiable injury upon living beings; and by 
“‘trath ” I mean statements consistent with all known facts. The 
terms “ truth” and “science ” are largely synonymous, and as dogma 
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és not knowledge, and science and dogma are incompatible, there is 
no dogmatic science. Although our knowledge of science is not yet 
to any large extent absolute, it is gradually becoming so, and is even 
now very certain in some of its parts; thus we know to a second of 
time the periods of coming eclipses, and he who won’t believe that 
the sun will rise to-morrow because it is not absolute knowledge 
must “sit still and perish.” Knowledge and belief are very different ; 
by means of proper and sufficient evidence we may be gradually led 
to know all things, whilst without evidence we may believe but 
cannot know anything. The most moral course is to proportion our 
faith and belief to the evidence. ; 

As natural agents, such as alcohol and our environments, influence 
our moral conduct, and pain and pleasure are states of the nervous 
system, morality is a part of science. According to all related 
evidence the permanent basis of morality lies in the great principles 
of universal motion, universal causation, continuity of cause and 
effect, action and reaction, &c., all of which have been abundantly 
established by original research. With these truthful principles to 
guide us, all logical thiuking on the subject leads to truth, 

As all material phenomena, manifestly those of astronomy and 
physics, constitute a perfect and orderly system, a correct verbal 
representation of them must be a perfect system of truth; and as 
universal causation and motion present a similar system, I venture 
to say that they are a safer foundation of morality than any un- 
provable statements can possibly be; they are also more reliable 
guides of conduct than instinct or feeling alone, because moral 
conduct is a result of feeling after it has been corrected by 
intellect and training. In the very complex subject of morality, 
anless we know what is right we often cannot do it, and even if 
we do know we often act wrongly, simply because the stronger 
powers of feeling and desire compel us. Perfect integrity requires 
ability. 


(4) DEPENDENCE OF Mora.ity upoN UNIVERSAL Motion. 


Unceasing internal motion exists in all material bodies (including 
human beings), and in the universal ether which pervades all sub- 
stances and all space. We know nothing of the first cause of it, 
but we know that it is practically indestructible ; that when it 
disappears it either becomes stored up or reappears in another form 
or place ; and that it is continually being transferred from one body 
to another by radiation through the ether: the chief proofs of this 
are the phenomena of conservation of energy and of universal change. 
We know that this motion differs in form in every different sub- 
stance, because each substance produces a different spectrum; and 
we consider that these differences of form of motion are the-cause of 
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the unlike properties of different bodies, because when we confer 
new movements upon a body it acquires new properties; thus a 
straight chain acquires rigidity when caused to move rapidly in the 
direction of its length ; the gyroscope and Foncault’s pendulum are 
other examples. We know farther that bodies of unlike properties 
act frequently and spontaneously upon each other by mere contact. 
Chemistry furnishes us with an immense number of such instancee. 
They also act by radiation through the ether; thus their spectra, 
such as those of the sun and of white-hot coke, produce different 
effects upon a photographic surface, &.; a mere look may cause 
hatred. 

All material substances are extremely complex, and we can only 
faintly realise the great feebleness of our perceptive powers in 
relation to them and their movements. The extremely minute 
molecular motions of the simplest substance entirely surpass our 
powers of perception and comprehension; spectrum analysis has 
shown that the internal movements of the smallest particle of white- 
het iron ‘‘ are more complex than the visible ones of the entire solar 
system.” 

Evidence already existing is abundantly sufficient to prove that 
all bodies (including ourselves) are not only in a state of constant 
internal motion, but also of continual change of motion; that the 
cause of this change is largely the unlike properties of different 
bodies which enable them to act and react upon and alter the 
properties and motions of each other, as we see so often in cases of 
chemical union, &c., and that all actions, including those of our- 
selves, occur in accordance with law. Such great truths as these 
are of the utmost value to mankind, but-are not readily accepted, 
largely because ordinary minds are not sufficiently scientific to receive 
them. As an example of this, about three hundred years ago the 
English philosopher, Hobbes, said: “There is only one reality in the 
world—it is movement, external, without beginning, the cause of 
each and every change.” Partly owing to the limited evidence 
existing. at the time in proof.of. this hypothesis, his idea was 
neglected, but the evidence in its support has now become so vast 
that we are compelled to adopt it as a settled truth. 

This universal motion in our organs and environments causes our 
expetiences ; our experiences, and inferences from them, produce our 
ideas, and our experiences and ideas cause our actions through the 
medium of our nervous system. - When our environments act upon 
our nervous centres, the latter, by unconscious “reflex” or 
“ gutomatic” action through the nerves, largely cause our bodily 
movements and the changes in our organs.’ Nearly every organ ia 
our body acts’attomatically during sleep, and more or less during the 
waking’state’; the heart acts automatically at’ all times, the lungs: 
breathe“automatically, the brain thinks automatically during dreams, 
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and partly s> daring the waking state ; we walk automatically until 
we come to a difficulty, and then the conscious intellect excited by 
the stronger impression operates and prevents an accident. Most of 
the actions, especially of untrained persons, are au‘omatic. When 
we cease to automatically move, we die. Automatic actions have 
no moral quality because they do not involve conscious intellect. 

In nearly all cases of physical and chemical action there are con- 
versions of energy from one form into another, and in all such cases 
practically no energy is created or destroyed, and tl:e total effect is 
equal to the total cause; this is well known as the principle of 
universal equivalence and the conservation of erergy. Similar‘con- 
versions take place in us ; thus, the latent energy contained in food 
and air give rise to vital power. Nearly every such act, whether 
in living things or in dead ones, is, however, attended by dissipation 
of energy, usually in the form of heat; thus muscular energy warms 
our bodies, and thinking makes the head hot, and the dissipation of 
power in a steam-engine and boiler between the furnace and fly- 
wheel is quite 87 per cent. Through similar dissipations of energy 
within us our “reflex” actions are often weaker than our direct 
ones, and we know that intellect is often weaker than the animal 
feelings out of which it arises. It is apparently by a process of 
conversion of energy that our intellectual acts are produced by prior 
material ones; thus the energy of oxidising cerebral tissue is accom- 
panied by mental action. We know that one direction of visible 
motion in a machine can be converted into another; for instance, 
reciprocating into circular, &c. ; and as the laws of motion of small 
bodies are the same as those of large ones, it is reasonable to con-: 
clude that one kind of invisible molecular motion can be converted 
into another in the human body and brain as certainly as visible 
motion is in an inanimate machine. The usual cause of conversion 
of energy and of the changes occurring in nature is difference of’ 
property and motion of adjacent substances. 

All cases of morality as here defined are instances of action and 
reaction, chiefly between human beings and between men and other 
animals, also between each man and his environments, and between 
his’ brain and his bodily organs; thus the mere sight of valuable 
property causes the thief to steal, and bodily feelings excite moral 
and immoral ideas. We are always under the influence of motion, 
from within and without, from the cradle to the grave, compelled to’ 
act or to refrain from acting, and are equally obliged to accept sooner 
or later some of the consequences, whether pleasant or painful, of 
our conduct. This is’ not fatalism,: because scientific effects are 
always conditional whilst fatalistic ones are entirely unconditional. 
Similar to all other matérial bodies, man is inexorably bound by law’ 
and circumstances; thongh he often does not cert be think ‘so, — 
it’ curbs’ his desires. . 
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The world is not governed essentially by what we with our narrow 
ideas consider “justice,” but by material necessity, and it is only 
when acts of natural causation happen to agree with those ideas that 
we consider them just. We are so ignorant and conceited that we 
forget our littleness, and cannot believe that great terrestrial powers, 
such as earthquakes, lightning, &c., are just toward us. Why do 
the weak yield to the strong in all cases? It is simply because all 
natural actions are essentially of a mechanical nature. In conse- 
quence of difference of circumstances and property in every different 
substance, all bodies act and react upon each other, and each 
governs in proportion to its power; the large celestial globes govern 
the small ones, and the small ones react upon them; the stronger 
animal feelings govern the intellect, and the latter react and in a 
less degree govern them. The powers of all bodies are limited by 
their mass and their motion, and by the fact that they cannot simul- 
taneously possess contradictory properties; the existence of one 
property necessarily limits that of its opposite, thus a body cannot 
be soft and hard, brittle and tough. According to some writers, 
even a deity cannot possess incompatible powers ; thus—‘ How can 
infinite justice exact the utmost penalty for every sin, and yet infi- 
nite mercy pardon the sinner?” (Dean Mansel.) 

As natural laws are invariable, the actions of all material sub- 
stance are regulated ; each celestial body has a definite speed of 
motion, and human progress has a definite rate. We cannot “ hurry 
up a millennium.” The rate of human progress depends largely 
upon fixedness of human habits, and upon the fact that when an 
idea has been firmly impressed upon the brain, it remains until 
death, and prevents the reception of newones. Human progress is 
a very complex phenomenon, and its rate is not measurable by us; 
but notwithstanding this, its rate must be as fixed as that of the 
earth in its orbit, because it depends upon the same ultimate 
causes and laws. It is the discovery of new knowledge which 
enables mankind to advance, and the diffusion of it maintains the 
state attained. 

All change requires time, and dissimilar bodies require different 
periods to alter without injury; human beings have often to make 
many preparations in order to prevent great loss and suffering caused 
by change. If any substance is too rapidly strained, it is damaged, 
a stick too quickly bent breaks, over-strained metals suffer perma- 
nent change, and men do not entirely recover from greatly injured 
moral character. 

In our own individual case, our actions seem to be regulated by 
energy of volition, but as volition is not an uncaused phenomenon, 
and cannot of itself create energy, we are really governed by the 
internal and external inflaences which cause our volitions. A 
steam-engine seems to be regulated by its “governor,” but the real 
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energy exerted through that contrivance is that of the steam. 
Notwithstanding our seeming volitional power we are nearly as 
helpless in the power of universal energy as the dust of a road is in 
the rush of a hurricane. Man desires, but energy performs, 
apparently in every case; we are incessantly governed by climate, 
temperature, tides, state of bodily health, &c., &e, All men are 
more or less controlled by ignorance, largely in consequence of 
deficiency of knowledge, disease and accidents kill millions of men 
prematarely every year. Very few die simply of old age, for in 
every man : 
“ There is always somewhere a Weakest spot, 
Above or below, within or without, 
And that is the reason beyond a doubt, 


A man ‘ breaks down,’ but doesn’t wear out.” 
(O. W. Homes.) 


All substances more or less govern all substances at all distances by 
means of radiations ; and as we are material bodies, radiant energy 
largely governs us; thus we are held fast to the earth by rays of 
gravity, and are kept alive by rays of heat from the sun; we are 
also affected by rays of light, rays from radium, c., &c. 

Man is a storehouse of energy derived from the food and air he 
consumes, and the heat of the sun potentially contained in it. He 
is a structure in which energy is always active, with nervous organs 
for consciously or unconsciously liberating it, and producing either 
moral or “immoral” effects. Energy continually flows through 
him, it enters his body in the food and air he consumes, and escapes 
largely as bodily heat and movement. His body is always being 
consumed and renewed, and appears to be as truly kept in action by 
the energy of chemical union of the oxygen in the blood with his 
tissues, as a steam-engine is by the oxidation of the coal in its 
boiler furnace. 


(c) Screntiric Views oF Lire axp MInp. 


All kinds of error are obstacles to the spread of morality. Books, 
&c., are continually being written without definitions of the chief 
terms used in them. Through neglect of properly defining of 
terms, and of limiting their meanings, the idea of universal 
molecular motion has been in some cases misused, thus the well- 
known ‘self-repair of crystals, and the spontaneous recovery of 
metals from internal strain have been spoken of as ‘‘ life in crystals ” 
and “life in metals.” That inanimate bodies, minerals, magnets, 
&c., potentially contain the radiments of some of the properties of 
animals, such as action and reaction, is quite true, but we require 
definite terms to indicate complex abstract ideas such as life, mind, 
spirit, &>., and it is misleading to call the invisible molecular motion 
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of metals or crystals “life,” because, as far as we know, “life ” only 
exists in organic cellular structures. . 

The abstract idea of universal molecular motion is very similar to 
that of a deity, and many persons have unscientifically spoken of 
God as being “an all-pervading mind.” It is true that such 
motion has the qualities of omnipotence, omnipresence, infinity and 
invisibility, bat it has not that of personality; nor is it really 
** mince,” because the existence of mind in the absence of nervous 
sabstance has never been proved. 

The idea of the existence of a “mind” or “soul,” as a separate 
entity, whether in the body or out of it, is another error opposing 
moral progress. It is really only a mental abstraction of our col- 
lection of thinking faculties; the independent existence of mind has 
never been proved, and the idea has for ages deceived millions of 
persons, and even if such an entity did exist, we have no proof that 
it creates energy with which to perform mental actions; if also, as 
science infers, such actions are really caused by nataral infiuences 
under physiological conditions, there is no need of a separate entity 
or “spirit” to produce them. The mere ethereal or mysterious 
nature of a substance or action does not warrant our calling it a 
“* spirit,” “ spiritual,” or ‘‘ supernataral.” 

The idea of the existence of a “ second self” within us is another 
unproved assumption, and appears to be explicable by ordinary 
physiology. Under the influence of suitable stimuli, all our organs 
act “automatically,” the legs walk, the lungs breathe, the heart 
beats, without supervision by the intellect. Similarly, under the 
stimulus of indigestion, cerebral excitement, &c., the brain thinks 
during dreams, and this kind of thinking has been attributed to a 
“second” or “subliminal” self within us. Thought, whether 
conscious or unconscious, if uncorrected by intellect and training is 
often unhealthy, and sometimes dangerous; in the conscious state 
in men and women, all kinds of crime are committed under its 
influence; similarly with animals, they have less intellect than 
men, and are audaciously guilty of instinctive deceit, theft, and 
smurder: in the unconscious state, as in dreams, even suicide and 
murder have been committed, and many somnambulists have seriously 
injured themselves. Nevertheless, in highly intelligent and trained 
_persons, dreams are occasionally correct, and acts of thinking have 
on rare occasions been performed during them which could not have 
been done in the waking-state in consequence of disturbing 
inflaences. As dreaming, somnambulism, trance, &c., are reasonably 
explicable by ordinary physiological automatism, there is no need of 
the assumption of “a second-self” to explain them. 

We may approximately limit the term ‘‘ mind” or “ soul” to the 
collection of faculties or actions termed consciousness, observation, 
comparison, inference, and imagination: and as far as we know, 
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these exist only in living nervous organisms. Farther, in the long 
series of living structures from plants up to man, wherever mind 
appears there also is nervous substance. Mind is a species of life, 
and life may be scientifically viewed asa kind of motion ; but motion 
alone, separate from organic structure, is neither life nor mind; metals 
and crystals have internal motion but do not live. Wherever mind 
exists, questions of morality begin to arise, because moral action is 
largely mental, and mental action is produced, as far as we can infer 
at present, partly by oxidation of living nervous substance. Sooner 
or later, by the aid of new discoveries, life and mind will probably be 
much more precisely defined as particular forms of internal movement 
occurring only under special conditions in suitable organisms, but as 
the human intellect is nearly powerless in such profound and complex 
questions without the aid of proper and sufficient evidence, we must 
work and wait for more discoveries. 

In consequence of insufficient knowledge of scientific principles 
and of how to use them in explaining mental phenomena, a great 
mystery has been made of consciousness. Consciousness and atten- 
‘tion are largely synonymous; each consists merely of a high degree 
of activity of the senses, and this increases with the strength of 
influence of the environments upon them ; the stronger and more 
‘sudden that influence and the more excitable the senses, the more 
vivid the attention and consciousness. Consciousness is largely 
increased by the perception by one sense of the action of another in 
the same organism, and there are all degrees of it. Perfectly auto- 
matic actions, such as those of some of the viscera in a healthy state, 
are not usually noticed by the senses, whilst those which are violent 
or are accompanied by great pain or pleasure, are strongly perceived, 
and when several senses are simultaneously and strongly excited, 
‘each one perceives the excitement of the others, and by co-operation 
heightens the effect: thus if we suspect a great danger close at 
hand, such as our house on fire in the night, several senses are 
excited, we see, smell, and taste the smoke, we hear the sounds of 
burning, we feel our heart beating, and feel and see our body 
trembling, and each sense perceives, more or less, the excitement of 
the others, and thus increases the total feeling. Consciousness is 
intimately related to morality, the more conscious we are of our 
actions the more accountable are we considered to be for them. 


(@) DEPENDENCE oF MoRALITY upon UNIVERSAL CAUSATION. 


‘Next in importance to the dependence of morality upon universal 
motion is its relation to universal causation. Abundant evidence 
exists to prove that moral and immoral actions are as much cases of 
cause and effect as motion produced by steam, and the great assump- 
tion that some natural phenomena are prodaced without a natural 
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cause has never yet been proved ; all men are caused to perform acts 
of “good” and “evil,” friendship and enmity, by the influences 
within and around them. In some cases many causes produce & 
single effect as in the maintenance of a good character, whilst in 
others a single cause produces many effects as in the sudden de- 
struction of that character by a criminal act. Given unlimited time, 
the smallest cause may produce a very great effect, as continually 
occurs in the washing away of mountains by rain, and in the gradual 
loss of moral character by habitually telling small untruths. In other 
cases the number of causes between the earliest one and the effect 
are many, but this, like the number of links in a chain, makes no 
difference in the result, provided all the intermediate connections. 
are certain. Lapse of time also has no influence, thus we are as 
certainly descendants of the first human couple, and inheritors of 
some of their moral qualities, as of our immediate parents. Many per- 
sons want to know “‘ the first cause of all things,” not thinking that 
this is quite beyond our feeble powers, and that every cause must 
have had an earlier one to produce it. Causation acts as surely in 
a complex machine as in a simple one, in a man as in a windmill, in 
morals as in mechanics, provided all the necessary conditions are 
present. This statement is based upon the great principles of 
indestructibility of motion and continuity of cause and effect, but 
the degree of certainty in morals scems to be less than in mechanics, 
because the more numerous conditions confuse us; nearly the whole 


~ of our difficulty in understanding complex subjects arises from the 


smallness of our knowledge and the very limited powers of the human 
brain. As moral qualities are not often measurable, it is not much 
wonder that we cannot assess moral values. 

Under the influence of universal motion and causation, acting 
according to invariable laws, all material bodies, ourselves included.,. 
“do as they must,” and we are so far justified in all our actions. 
whether moral or immoral. Some persons are alarmed at this great 
scientific statement, as if it was wrong to submit to greater powers. 
than our own; bot whether we consider it right or wrong, we hawe- 
no choice in the matter ; even the great globes in space are com- 
pelled to obey, and why should not we? It might be supposed that 
if this was true it would render unnecessary all praise and reward, 
punishment and blame, but as causation is nct suspended in the 
mutual presence of any two bodies, we are still compelled by the 
influence of our environments to encourage “ right” and discourage: 
“wrong ” by all the ordinary means. We may reasonably conclude 
that even the greatest criminals “do as they must,” and this is the 
truest charity, because whilst it does not prevent correction off 
“immoral ” conduct, it calms revengeful feelings and prevents undue 
punishment. As the stomach is more clamorous for food than the 
brain is for learning, the necessity of getting an iccome is with 
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nearly all men more urgent than love of truth or virtue; multitudes 
of persons are compelled by this influence to do all kinds of 
“immoral” and “ criminal” acts, and this is largely proved by the 
great number and variety of “crimes” they commit. Persons are 
not to be entirely blamed for the acts they commit under com- 
pulsion, and we cannot so heavily punish a man for his “ evil” actions 
if we are fally convinced that he “does as he must” under all the 
conditions and circumstances, 

All bodies whatever, men included, have only limited powers, 
and this is largely due to the circumstances that a body cannot 
possess contradictory attributes nor perform incompatible actions. 
simultaneously ; thus, it cannot be both hot and cold, nor move in 
opposite directions at the same moment. A man cannot be alive 
and dead concurrently, and, as we cannot perform incompatible 
acts nor exert superhuman powers, we must not expect too much 
of each other, but make allowance for human weakness. It is evi- 
dent from these and other facts that the great scientific trath— 
“contradictions cannot c)-exist ”—lies at the basis uf all human 
conduct. whether moral or physical, 

As the influences within and around us are often stronger than 
our wishes, obedienze to them is a necessary condition of life, 
our internal stimuli requires us to breathe, and we must either do 
so or die. In going through life we are as truly compelled by 
natural influences to move or refrain from moving as the blades of 
grass in a field are by the force of the wind. Ask any man why 
he did a particular act, and he will probab'y say—either that he 
does not know, that he was compelled to do it, or that he did it by 
his own free will; in the first case he may have been moved by an 
unobserved cause, in the second by an observed one, and in the third 
by an unnoticed one which coincided with his volition at the 
moment. When a man retires from business he is usually com- 
pelled by the circulation of the blood in his body and brain to seek 
some vther occupation. We cannot carry out our “ will” to “do: 
as we like” in any case, unless our volitions happen to agree with 
the natural powers that govern us, and which, by supplying energy, 
are the real causes of our acts; we caunot by merely “ willing it” 
fly across the Atlantic Oveap, nor even swim acroes the Straits of 
Dover, unless those powers are propitious. ‘ Freedom of will” is 
conditional, the farther we scientifically examine it, the more we 
find the effect to be due to ordinary natural causes. The govern- 
ment of the world by universal energy underlies all our arrangements ;. 
obedience to greater powers is indispensable in politics, sociology, 
morality, and religion ; it allows no distinction between men, all must 
submit to it; out of it arise all our systems of law and rules for 
maintaining life and health, and for performing all our legal, social, 
and moral duties. 
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Every one of our actions, if properly interpreted, proves that we 
“do as we must”; thus we all must die in order that our successors 
may live ; each man is compelled to be born, to accept his position 
in nature, and when he ceases to be useful he is usually forced out 
of sight. He is compelled to suffer pain, anxiety, poverty, ungrati- 
fied desire, to ba praised and blamed, punished and rewarded, to 
work and wait, to love and to hate, to discover and invent, to fail 
and to succeed, to acquire numerous mental and bodily diseases and 
deformities and numberless false ideas which he can never erase, to 
commit crimes, to believe untruths and promulgate them, to deceive 
and be deceived in nearly all directions, because whilst there is 
usually only one true explanation of a phenomenon, there are often 
many false ones, especially in the very complex phenomena of 
psychical research, morals, and spiritualism. 

Some persons seem alarmed at the numerous changes wrought 
by science, and ask, ‘“ Where is science leading us ?”—+tell us, oh 
tell us, how far will science go? Farther and farther is nearly all 
we know. As we cannot predict as surely in morals as in mechanics, 
we should be reasonably content with the knowledge we possess 
antil we can discover more, and probably when more is found and 
more is understood, we then shall better see that “all is good.” 
All things, even our ideas of morality, are changing; matter and 
change are inseparable, and their union and continuance are so 
perfect that we are practically compelled to accept them as complete. 
“ Everything that exists depends upon the past, prepares the future, 
and is related to the whole” (Oersted). Continuity unites all 
natural phenomena in one great flowing scene, the present to the 
past and future; it is the basis of heredity, and of all history 
of morals and other subjects; it secures fulfilment of prediction of 
fature events, as in eclipses, and in the discovery of substances which 
we have never seen but which are subsequently obtained, as in the 
case of helium, &c. 


(e) Screntiric View or Goop anp EVIL. 


The subject of morality is very largely composed of questions 
relating to “good” and “evil.” Scieatifically defined ‘ good” is 
that which serves some useful purpose, not merely to mankind, but 
to the entire universe; any narrower definition than this leads to 
numerous contradictions which prove its falsity; and what we term 
“evil” is mostly that which unjustifiably produces pain, anxiety, or 
injary to sentient creatures. A common idea of “ evil” is anything 
which produces pain; but this is a great mistake, because pain is 
simply a sensation which we fear and dislike. It is manifest that 
if any so-called “ evil” prevents a greater one it must be good, thus 
the pain of amputation of a limb in order to save a life is not an 
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. evil; that which does good is good, and as the welfare of this globe 
and all upon.it is vastly more important than that of men alone, 
earthquakes and volcanic outbursts are good, because they relieve 
the crust of the earth and prevent the occurrence of greater ones. 
Actions are not necessarily ‘‘ evil” because they are violent or rapid, 
nor is the universe imperfect because all things in it are constantly 
changing and causing us pain and anxiety. 

The belief that pain is “evil” is one of the greatest of human 
‘deceptions ; nearly every person entertains it, and there is no false 
idea so firmly fixed or so easy to acquire. This is due to the fact 
that we all suffer pain, and the idea that it is “ evil” has been bred 
ain us and taught afresh to each new generation ; this false idea is, 
however, often useful to those who cannot realise the truthful one. 
That pain is not evil is shown in many ways; insensibility to it is 
often dangerous, because it warns us of approaching disease—thus 
the incipient pains of gout bid us properly regulate our diet and 
exercise. Pain is our great disciplinarian; if it were not for the 
anticipation of it we should often injure ourselves, ‘‘ The burnt 
child shuns the fire.” The painfal prospect of poverty makes us 
thrifty; without the pains and anxieties of earning an income we 
should lapse into idleness, luxury, and disease. The desire to 
escape pain and increase pleasure compels us to train ourselves, 
acquire knowledge, discover new truths, invent contrivances, seek 
new remedies, &¢. As inanimate bodies undergo violent changes, 
and all animals suffer pain and death, why should not we? We 
strongly object t> having more pain than we are able to bear, but 
even in this case we often have to submit to greater powers, as in 
the case of epidemics, &c. Trials are not “ evils,’ but pain to be 
borne, or work to be done. 

As ignorance, untrath, and false beliefs are great sources of 
human sufferiog, it might be supposed that they are really evil, 
but we know that in certain cases untruths are more useful than 
truths to unlearned persons, simply because they are more easily 
understood ; thus, the idea of the existence of an evil deity has 
been very useful in its time, and so has that of a heaven and hell. 
We pay physicians to prescribe poisons to cure our bodies, and why 
not pay for untruths to console our minds? Various false beliefs 
dhhave been, and are, great consolations to millions of anxious persons 
‘who have never had a chance of learning the great truths of 
science.: Untruthfal orators have induced multitudes of persons 
‘to think and improve who would never have done so, and the 
immense “ evil” of ignorance affords a livelihood to great numbers 
of professional men, tradesmen, and others to supply the lack of 
knowledge in other persons. Anything which gratifies desire will 
“sell.” If it were not for ignorant enthusiasm and exaggeration 
many good undertakings would not be carried out. Men are not 
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to be blamed because they are compelled to believe untruths; pro- 
bably every false belief would be found to be useful if it were 
scientifically investigated ; nevertheless, truth is more virtuous than 
untruth. Not the strictest truth, but “ probability” is the great 
guide of life. 

If we viow the subject in a comprehensive manner we find that. 
each seeming “evil” is usually followed by a greater good ; thus 
every man is compelled to pay rates and taxes in order to secure 
safety of life and property, and the greater good thus acquired 
more than justifies the lesser “evil” needed to produce it: each 
man has to suffer for all in order that he may gain the support. 
and protection of all. Even the premature death of multitudes of 
human beings by disease, &c., has the good effects of regulating 
the density of population and the speed of human progress, each 
of which, if too great, would ultimately cause greater disasters to. 
the species, &c. 

As pain and pleasure are states of the nervous system, morality is. 
based upon physiology. The scientific basis of morality is further 
proved by the fact that the variety and number of pains and 
pleasures increase with the complexity of the animal structure and 
are greatest in civilised man; and if the human organism was still 
more complex it would be liable to a still greater variety of pains 
and pleasures. Good and evil, pleasure and pain are largely 
equivalents of each other; thus the greater the pleasure the more 
usually we have to work or pay for it. As the ideas of good and 
evil are extremely complex they are largely unmeasurable and we: 
are often obliged to guess their magnitudes. 

Many persons have asked, ‘“‘ Why does evil exist?” The answer- 
is: for the same reason that all phenomena exist, viz., because it is- 
@ necessary Consequence of universal energy acting upon material 
bodies. Good and “evil” are produced by the same nataral causes, 
and often there is no essential difference between them, thus “ virtue: 
in excess is vice,” and pleasure when too intense becomes pain.. 
‘‘ Evil” is due to our internal and external environments, and these 
are almost endless in number and variety: it is also largely due to 
our limited powers, especially to the smallness of our knowledge, the 
fewness and narrowness of our senses and the undeveloped state of 
our brains. There are thousands of actions occurring within and 
around us every instant which our senses cannot perceive, and nature 
is full of phenomena which we cannot explain. Each of our powers, 
except our intellect, is surpassed by that of some other animal, thus 
our vision is weaker than that of an eagle, we cannot run a3 fast as 
a greyhound, fly like a bird, or swim like a fish, ‘‘ Why has not man 
_ a microscopic eye? For this plain reason, man is not a fly.” 

(Pope.) 

In consequence of his limited powers, each man is frequently 
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making mistakes, neglecting the rules of health and moral conduct, 
injuring himself and others in many ways; resorting to deception, 
violence and crime, in order to effect his objects, and in some cases 
through despair of succeeding in life, committing suicide. The 
moral fall of men and women is often caused by inability to resist 
the influence of environments. Nothing, perhaps, shows more plainly 
the limited powers of man than the multitudes of crimes he commits, 
and the endless variety of pains, errors, and deceptions to which he 
is subject. Not only man, but all inanimate bodies have limited 
powers which frequently give rise to disasters ; bodies break by their 
own weight, internal weakness, &c., and it is, therefore, no punish- 
able defect in man that his abilities are not greater than they are; 
nevertheless, defective machines must be strengthened, and wrong- 
doers must be corrected, in order to prevent future disasters. The 
more ignorant the person the more is he carried through life by the 
stream of events without prediction or reaction on his part, and the 
more is he subject to accidents. 

The problem of “evil” is extremely complex, and is “the great 
puzzle of mankind.” Numerous moralists, theologians and meta- 
physicians have tried to solve it, but have largely failed, partly 
through deficiency of suitable scientific knowledge. The term 
“ evil” is an extremely conventional one and very difficult to make 
clear, because it depends on so many conditions ; thus what is “ evil ” 
to one man or at one time is often “good” to another man or at 
another time, or under slightly different conditions ; deaths are good 
for the undertaker. The problem is rendered more confusing by 
the circumstance that each man’s view differs from that of every 
other man, and that “evil” may be viewed in two very different 
aspects, viz., the ordinary narrow and deceptive one, and the broad, 
scientific and true one, and these two views often contradict each 
other. As real contradictions do not exist in nature, these must 
arise from the fact that the narrow view is an imperfect one. The 
subject is still further mystified by the fact that the whole of nature 
is in a continual state of change, and that our idea of “evil” is 
constantly changing with it. 

In addition to all this, the innumerable different views taken of 
“evil” are so contradictory that the problem remains insoluble to 
nearly everybody. In such a very complex case the best guide to 
truth is a correct theory, because it yields true inferences: to refer 
the question to great scientific principles and view it in the most 
comprehensive aspect ; but even a true theory, aided by most pro- 
found meditation, is not a sufficient guide to truth in the most 
difficult cases, partly because the human mind is unable to attach 
true values to all the numerous circumstances. The only theory 
which is perfectly consistent with all the evidence is the scientific 
one, viz., that the universe and all it contains is perfect, and that 
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each individual body is perfect in its own sphere and circumstances 
at the time, but this idea seems £0 opposed to our experience that 
it is quite beyond ordinary imagination. Our view of the universe 
must not, however, be contracted to suit narrow human capacities, 
but be expanded so as to represent the universe as it really is. 

Each extreme view has its uses, and both are necessary, the 
narrow or so-called “ practical” one for deciding what is best for 
the individual, irrespective of the welfare of others, and the broad 
one for general human welfare, and prediction of consequences: in 
practical life both views should usually be taken and acted upon. 
Commonly, however, “ Self-preservation is the first rule of life,” but 
as our automatic impulses are often stronger than our intellect, the 
selfish man obeys this so-called “ first rule” and neglects the rights 
of his fellow-man. ‘‘ The real first rule of life is to do the greatest 
good.” 

According to the narrow view, “there’s something wrong in 
everything,” man is full of sin and very imperfect, and the Earth 
is “‘ badly governed,” but according to the broad one “ whatever is, 
is good, and all things are perfect in their respective spheres and 
fit for future change. Things are not imperfect because they are 
changing, all are doing so. As no substance can possess contradic- 
tory attributes, all bodies are limited in their properties and powers 
and therefore cannot act otherwise than they do, and as all “do as 
they must,” their so-called “imperfections” are only limitations, 
thus an oyster is as perfect in its sphere asa man. A body is not 
imperfect because it is simple, nor because it is complex, nor because 
it has limited powers; thus a pin is as perfect as a watch, a mouse 
as a man, each in its own particular station. A sleeping man is not 
imperfect because he is wholly guided by his automatic action, with- 
out the help of intellect, he is only a more limited being. A man 
must not be unreservedly blamed because he is not other than he is, 
nor for the crimes arising from his environments and limited facul- 
ties; these considerations do not, however, exclude the corrections 
necessary to progress : 

“Then say not man’s imperfect, Heaven’s in fault, 
Say rather, man’s as perfect as he ought.” 
(Pore.) 

Each man has no choice but to take the special view of naturé 
which his entire environments compel him; and as the influences’ 
acting upon the brains of any two men are never entirely alike, each 
man’s view differs, more or less, from that of every other man. The 
views taken by different persons vary in comprehensiveness and 
truthfulness directly as the extent of their knowledge of fundamental 
principles. The narrow-minded man is usually more convinced of 
the truth of his false ideas than the broad-minded man is of his trué 
oncé, largely because ‘his ideas are fewer, simpler, and more fixed. 
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The obstinacy of ignorant persons is proverbial, and often continues 
until death, because their passions are frequently stronger than their 
intellects, and they cannot erase their false impressions. 

The ideas of different men, and the actions of different bodies, 
must be either harmonious or discordant, and if discordant with each 
other, conflict and conversion of energy occur. It is largely in con- 
sequence of contradictory ideas that wars in general arise, and these 
differences are easily traceable to the influence of unlike environ 
ments, fixed ideas, and limited knowledge. The rudiments of war 
and crime are visible in nearly all animals. The phenomena of 
conflict exist throughout nature, there are “wars of the elements ” 
as well as of men, even plants contest for a living, and all this is due 
to differences of property aud action of material bodies. Conflicting 
views in politics, morals, and theology are necessary parts of human 
life; they result in evolution, advance, growth, and decay of men 
and nations; we are often strengthened by conflict which we are 
able to bear, and trials, if rightly accepted, usually do us good. 

The true and broad view of “evil” is, that whilst pain and 
suffering are all around us, there is no real evil: (1) because its 
existence would prove the: universe to be imperfect; (2) if the 
physical constitution of the universe is perfect, as scientific evidence 
declares it to be, the moral arrangement, being inseparable from it, 
must also be perfect; (3) whenever a case of seeming evil is fully 
investigated, it is ultimately proved to be necessary and good ; 
(4) it has been abundantly proved that pain is necessary to human 
existence and welfare in many ways; (5) as great “ calamities” 
serve useful purposes, and many so-called “evils” prevent greater 
ones, they must be good; (6) “ evil” acts are produced by natural 
agents in the same manner as good ones; (7) the greatest ‘‘ evil- 
doers” are compelled to act, the same as all other persons and as all 
inanimate substances; (8) it would be inconsistent if all other 
animals suffered pain whilst man alone was exempt; (9) even the 
feeling of so-called ‘ evil” is limited to an extremely minute propor- 
tion of nature, viz., animal brain in the waking state, and in that 
only occasionally ; (10) no consistent theory of human life has ever 
been framed upon the idea that real evil exists ; (11) the universe: 
works so as to secure the greatest good to all things; and (12), 
belief in the existence of “evil” is easily accounted for by our fre- 
quent experience of pain. Considering all this evidence, it is 
incomparably less likely that the moral perfection of the universe is: 
defective than that we, with our very feeble minds and fixed belief 
in the existence of ‘‘ evil,” are deceived in such a vast and complex 
question, 

It may be objected that if such a belief was not a true one, it 
would not. exist in nearly every human mind and be irremovable, but 
we know that some of the greatest errors have been believed by 
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nearly all men during many centuries, until expelled by science, 
<g., that of the rotation of the sun round the earth. The question 
might also be asked: What is the use of the conclusion that the 
universe is perfect if it cannot be at once applied to relieve human 
suffering ? The answer is: It has been and can be so applied by 
intelligent persons who possess suitable and sufficient scientific 
knowledge. The advantages of scientific morality are immediately 
applicable, bat whether they can be /w//y realised at once is a minor 
question ; great ideas require time to grow, and to obtain oaks we 
must plant acorns many years in advance. 

The coming system of morality is a much more reliable one than 
any at present existing, because it is entirely founded upon truths 
which have been proved by means of proper and sufticient evidence. 
“ Truthfalness is the basis of all the virtues” ; when men have true 
principles to guide them they agree, because their leading ideas are 
the same. ‘The reliability of science depends largely upon the fact 
that the testimony of inanimate substances and impersonal powers is 
free from bias; we cannot alter a fact, it is a fact for ever. 
Uncertainty means danger, and truthful ideas are essential to the 
highest morality. 

To believe from sufficient proofs that the universe is perfect, that 
real evil does not exist, and that all men “do as they must,” affords 
relief of mind im many trials, and constitutes a sound basis for the 
much-desired “‘ government by love”; it diminishes hatred of our 
fellow-men and requires us to forgive our enemies, but it does not 
relieve us of the duties of discovering truth or of improving 
ourselves and others. The greatest preventive of pain is knowledge ; 
new knowledge is the starting point of human progress, and the 
most powerful cause of national advance is the general diffusion of 
comprehensive scientific discoveries. Fundamental scientific know- 
ledge is the greatest promoter of peace; it enables us to correct 
error and detect deceit ; it makes life more worthfliving, and that it 
prolongs life is shown by the fact that scientific philosophers live 
longer than the average period. Scientific experience makes us 
more exact, careful, and reliable, and by increasing our knowledge 
of the future, enables us to arrange beforehand, so as to secure our 
safety and correctness of conduct. The great uses of science in 
preventing, alleviating, and removing bodily pain, transmitting 
intelligence, &c., are well known. But notwithstanding all this and 
very much more, it is often called cold, dreary, &c., by emotional 
persons, because it does not encourage irrational beliefs and desires. 

The idea of universal goodness is an old one, and was originally 
@ mere conjecture, but is now abundantly supported by facts, and 
mankind will be gradually compelled by the pressure of advancing 
knowledge to accept it; at present it needs competent expounders, 
and it is merely our lack of suitable scientific knowledge and our 
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frequent experience of pain that hinder our believing it. Like other 
great traths which mankind have been slowly compelled to accept, it 
is strongly at variance with our feelings while perfectly in harmony 
with intellect. 

If the foregoing system of morality were taught in schools, it 
would produce intelligent, practical, and moral human beings, each 
one acting as a law unto himself, and would ultimately result in 
evolving a more truthful system of religion than any at present 
existing. : 


Dr. G. Gore, F.R.S. 


Vout. 161.—No. 4. 
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THE KING'S FAITH. 


THE King’s visit to Rome last year and his personal interview 
with the late Pope were seized by the more thorough-going members 
of the anti-Roman party in this country as an excuse for once more 
advertising to the world the terror with which they regard any 
dealings with the occupant of St. Peter’s chair. The event will 
remind us of one of the features of the accession of Edward VII., 
which at the time caused the deepest pain to many millions of his 
subjects, namely, the Solemn Declaration which he pronounced at the 
opening of Parliament on February 14, 1901. Nothing has yet been 
done to counteract the evil effect of the harsh language of the oath and 
the resentment it created still remains. It is to be hoped that the 
King’s visit to Leo XIII. will be regarded by his Roman Catholic 
subjects as an earnest of an amende honorable, to be paid some day 
in full. 

The whole subject of the Royal Declaration has been so admirably 
dealt with from a historical point of view by Mr. J. B. Milburn in the 
Dublin Review for April 1903, that I shall make no attempt to follow 
in his footsteps, and I shall limit myself to recalling in the briefest 
possible manner the circumstances that led up to the making of the 
law. I shall then examine in more detail the rival claims of the 
two most generally accepted views as to the intrinsic value of the 
declaration itself. 

On his accession to the throne of England the King is required by 
the Bill of Rights to make a solemn deciaration disclaiming any 
belief in the doctrine of Transubstantiation or the Invocation of 
Saints. The law, though framed during the reign of Charles II., 
dates from the year 1689, and has been repeated by every English 
sovereign on his, or her, accession since that year. In the case of 
our present King an objection was made by a large number of 
Roman Catholic peers to what they considered the exceedingly 
offensive and arrogant nature of certain expressions used in the 
declaration ; they did not, however, obtain any satisfaction. The 
King is made to declare : 


“I do solemnly and sincerely, in the presence of God, profess, testify, 
and declare that I do believe that in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
there is not any transubstantiation of the elements of bread and wine into 
the body of Christ at, or after, the consecration thereof by any person 
whatsoever ; and that the invocation or adoration of the Virgin Mary or 
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any other Saint, and the sacrifice of the mass, as they are now used in the 
Church of Rome, are superstitious and idolatrous,” &c. 


It would be difficult to use stronger words or to condemn more 
unreservedly any heretic doctrine. The Roman Catholic party, 
realising that it would be useless to demand that the oath should 
be abolished altogether, have confined themselves to asking that the 
wording of it may be altered. They dare not hope that the 
repudiation of the doctrines in question may be any the less 
vigorous, but they demand some modification of the language of the 
oath “in which Almighty God is invited to bear witness that the 
doctrines held by the Catholic Church not only as awful, sacred, and 
stupendous, but also as vital and fundamental,” are false, as if these 
doctrines were unworthy of acceptation by self-respecting men. It 
is unlikely that an old law of more than two hundred years’ standing 
will be abolished because of those who object to it on sentimental 
grounds, but the answer to the plea of the Roman Catholics is very 
much harsher from some quarters than from others. Odat-and-out 
Protestants, fired by the echo of the cry “ No Popery ” will not give 
way even a little, bus many of their brethren—and surely the most 
charitable of them—are prepared to make some concession, without 
at the same time retreating from their main position. Briefly put, 
the case for each side may be stated thus: The Roman Catholics 
say, ‘“ You consider it necessary that the King should swear before 
the world that he does not believe in the doctrine of Transubstanti- 
ation. The expressions he makes use of in doing so are particularly 
disgusting to us. Could he not say the same thing in less offensive 
language? Please alter the wording of the oath if you cannot abolish 
it altogether.” The answer is: “ It is of the utmost national 
importance that the King should state in the clearest possible 
language that he does not believe in this doctrine. If the words used 
are offensive to you we will see what can be done to alter them, but, 
however they are modified, we must insist on a complete and emphatic 
repudiation on the part of the King. If, by any ambiguity of words, 
room for doubt on this point existed, it would afford an opportunity for 
popish intervention in the temporal affairs of this realm, which we 
dread above allthings. This opportunity is, we consider, effectually 
denied by the pronouncement of the words of the declaration.” This 
is approximately the answer given by the more moderate opponents of 
Roman Catholic opinion, and, in accordance with this spirit of com- 
promise, an attempt was made to modify the “indecent” language 
of the oath, but without result, and the situation remains unchanged. 
The unconditional party will not, of course, hear of any change what- 
ever. If, then, it can be shown that the contentions of even the former 
moderate party have no basis in fact, it will follow a fortiori that 
the apprehensions of the latter are groundless and, as a result, 
the raison d’étre of the declaration will cease to exist. : 
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Its political significance was the main cause operating in the 
institution of the oath in 1689, Purely religious motives were of 
secondary consideration. The time was past when men believed it 
was wise, nay, even a moral duty, to force a creed on a man or a nation. 
It is doubtful how far purely religious, as apart from moral, motives 
have ever inflaenced the most conscientious law-makers, but it is 
certain that the law-makers of the time of James II. and 
William ILI. were as keenly alive to the unwisdom of intoleiance as 
we profess ourselves to be to-day. But there is tolerance and 
tolerance. Tolerance of a purely speculative creed is a very different 
hing from tolerance of a creed that is likely to have practical 
results. And that total indifference to the creed of the sovereign, 
at the period of which we are speaking, would have had very practical 
results of an exceedingly unpleasant nature, admits of no doubt. A 
High-Charch writer has written as follows : 


“ Recent events have proved clearly enough how dangerous it was to 
entrust political power to the hands of a dissenter from the national 
religion. There was not a man in England, outside their own body, who 
was prepared to give civil or even religious rights to Roman Catholics. 
Whigs and Tories combined to pass in 1700 the Act ‘ for preventing the 
growth of popery.’ By it a determined attempt was made by the legisla- 
ture to root Roman Catholicism out of England altogether. By the com- 
bined effects of the penal code, an English Roman Catholic . . . was. 
strenuously debarred from all civil or political life, and the experience of 
the reign of James II. was taken by all classes of Englishmen conclusively 
to prove the justice and necessity of the policy.” 


This shows that there was cause enough in those days for partial 
intolerance, but it is clear that the disabilities imposed on those who 
held unorthodox views were imposed solely on account of the evil 
practical results that it was felt would inevitably have followed the 
acceptance of those views by public officials. 

And if its political significance was the chief feature of the oath 
in 1689 it was still more so in 1901. I do not mean to say that 
the effect of religion is less apparent than it was—far from it—but 
the actual connection between mens’ opinions on any particular 
article of dogma and their practical life has certainly become less 
rigid. And it is essentially in respect of its supposed practical 
bearing on the every-day life of the British nation that the King’s 
religious opinion becomes of national importance. That this is 
so, and that as far as the declaration is concerned the vindica- 
tion of the true faith is not the object in view, is obvious 
from the fact that no mention is made of the many other 
creeds antagonistic to the Church of England. The King calls 
himself ‘‘ Defender of the Faith,” yet here is a splendid opportunity 
for announcing to the faithful that he intends to champion their 
cause deliberately thrown away for the sake of attacking a few 
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isolated tenets of one of the many other Christian creeds. Clearly 
then, the spiritual welfare of the National Church is not the object 
that the King is intended to have at heart, but the temporal welfare 
of his kingdom. And the safety from outside influence is, we are 
told, to be secured by the pronouncement of the words of the 
declaration. 

Perhaps it may seem to certain people that there is no immediate 
conection between the repudiation of the doctrine of Transubstanti- 
ation and the preservation of the safety of the Empire from popish 
inflaence. Some there are, indeed, to whom the matter presents no 
difficulty whatever; those who will not stop to consider the ‘rights 
and wrongs of the case, but condemn unreservedly everything that 
has the smallest appearance of being connected, or having originated, 
with Rome. They are only too willing to believe that anything 
that smacks of ‘ Rome” must of necessity be anathema as far as 
the interests of England are concerned and is therefore to be 
eschewed as the work of the Evil One. With such persons I shall 
make no attempt to reason. But besides this class there are large 
numbers of Protestants who are willing to give a hearing to what 
may be said for their opponents, though none the less determined to 
maintain the unequivecal tenour of the words of the declaration. 
It is with the general line of reasoning followed up by the 
thinking section of this more moderate party, a line of reasoning 
connecting the repudiation of the doctrine of Transubstantion with 
the safety of the kingdom, that I propose to deal. 

I have used the word “ Protestant,” but it is a name that has 
little to recommend it. The fact that certain protests were made 
many years ago by some members of the Holy Catholic Church in 
England against the more ancient branch at Rome, and that these 
protests have been successful in keeping the two branches of the 
Church at daggers drawn ever since, is hardly a sufficiently grand 
performance to justify the protesting party in perpetually ‘‘ rabbing 
it in.” To say the least of it, it is exceedingly bad manners, If 
Mr. Smith defeats Mr. Jones at an election, his joy and conceit will 
hardly induce him to call himself the “ vanquisher of Jones” for 
ever afterwards. At any rate, however vindictive he is, he will not 
‘be ashamed of his own name, and may sometimes call himself Smith, 
even without making any reference to his victory over Jones. But 
the Low-Church party act otherwise ; they seldom make use of the 
expression “Church of England,” or ‘‘ Anglican,” but never lose an 
opportunity of informing everybody that they are Protestants. The 
term “ Protestant” is therefore a bad one generally speaking, but I 
shall continue to use it in this article because it happens to serve my 
purpose better than any other. The King’s declaration is emphati- 
<ally in the nature of a protest and not in the nature of a challenge. 
‘The attitude of mind is negative rather than assertive, plaintive 
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rather than strong. The Defence of the Faith is not, as I have 
pointed out, the object in view, and the King figures as a con- 
scientious objector to the belief of another far more clearly than as 
an upholder of his own belief. For this reason the word Protestant 
most consistently describes the party whose arguments in favour of 
the spirit of the declaration we are now considering. 

We may take it, then, that the ultimate object of the oath is 
“the more effectual preserving the King’s person and government ” 
from popish influence. The Protestants assure us that this can 
only be secured by compelling the King to pronounce the words of 
the declaration. The mental process by which the truth of thiscan _ 
be completely established consists of three steps; if any one of 
these can be shown to be false the whole case crumbles to pieces. 
The three steps are as follows: 

(a) If the King pronounces these words he cannot be a Roman 

Catholic. 

(b) If he were a Roman Catholic he would very likely play into 

the hands of the Pope. 

(c) So long as he is not a Roman Catholic he will certainly not 

play into the hands of the Pope. 
By “playing into the hands of the Pope” is meant doing all those 
objectionable things which it is now alleged he will be prevented 
from doing by virtue of the declaration.! 

The case from the Protestant point of view may appear in dif- 
ferent lights to different minds. Arguments which will have 
weight with one man will possibly not appeal with equal force to 
another, but it is difficult to see how any aspect of the case, strictly 
germane to the question, can fall outside the limits of these three 
steps. It is as well to repeat again the main question, viz.: How 
is it that the pronouncement of the words by the King is very likely 
to insure the safety of the kingdom? Unless it can be shown to 
be truly “very likely” to achieve this end, the Protestants stand 
convicted of giving gross offence to the Roman Catholics without: 
just cause. It will be seen at once that the three assertions are 
intimately connected and are each indispensable to the proof of the 
case. If (a) is disproved the safeguard presupposed in (c) vanishes, 
and the latter becomes merely of secondary interest. If the truth 
of (a) be admitted, the disproof of either (2) or (c) immediately 
causes the whole case to fall to the ground by rendering the oath 
useless. 

The first assertion declares that if the King pronounces the words 
of the declaration he cannot be a Roman Catholic. Immediately we 
find ourselves confronted by difficulties, chiefly difficulties of defi- 


? It is to be observed that no provision whatever is made for the future in the 
oath. There is nothing to prevent the King from changing his faith at any moment 
that he might wish to do so. 
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nition. What is belief? what is the doctrine of Transubstantiation 7 
and what is a Roman Catholic? These questions are capable of an 
infinity of answers, We do not live in the same atmosphere to-day 
as regards religious beliefs as our fathers did several hundreds of 
years ago. There was a time when a belief held a place in the minds 
of grown men and women similar to what we now find it holding in the 
mind of a child. A man was either an uncompromising believer or 
an uncompromising unbeliever, and the belief, or doctrine, or theory 
was generally accepted in its entirety or utterly repudiated. There 
were, of course, at the same time as these simple believers narrow- 
minded casuists who fought over the splitting of a hair, but the 
ordinary mass of mankind threw in their lot either for or against a 
belief, asking no questions, believing as they were bid, and not 
shrinking from the consequences that such behaviour was often only 
too likely to bring with it. That is no longer the case. Education, 
critical analysis, and the extended principle of toleration have 
brought into existence any number of so-called dissenting faiths. 
And for every man that has had the energy to combine with certain 
of his fellows in an organised religious community there must be 
thousands who, without catting themeelves off from tke particular 
church they were born and bred in, nevertheless consider themselves 
at liberty to think what they please on religious questions. It 
follows therefore that when a man says ‘‘I believe,” or “I do not 
believe” this or that doctrine, he does not stand committed to much. 
A great deal of explanation and cross-examination is necessary before 
his position is defined, and a complete exposition of faith, quite apart 
from its defence, is a task fit only for the highest intellects. The 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, in particular, is so extremely com- 
plicated and capable of so many interpretations (and always was, 
even in the old days) that no worse choice as a test of faith of a 
tenet supposed to be the peculiar property of the Roman Catholic 
Church could well have been made. 

In order to make this more clear, let the reader call to mind the 
phraseology of any legal document that he may have been con- 
cerned with. What is its chief characteristic? Is it not the 
elaborate care with which the words have been put together and 
the evident anxiety on the part of the compiler that no ambiguity 
should exist? Who, except the professional lawyers, would use 
such expressions as ‘‘ to have and to hold,” ‘‘ any person or persons,” 
“know ye, that We have nominated, constituted, and appointed, 
and do by these presents nominate, constitute and appoint,” &c. ? 
Clearly the object of these cumbrous phrases is to eliminate every 
possibility of doubt, or difference of opinion, arising in the inter- 
pretation of the law. Therefore we might reasonably expect to find 
in the legal instrament we are now discussing such intimate and 
‘definite relationship established between the doctrine of Transub- 
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stantiation and membership of the Roman Catholic Church, that all 
doubt would be completely set at rest on two most important heads, 
viz., Is the theory of Transubstantiation which is repudiated by 
the King identical with the theory held by the Roman Catholics ; 
and, secondly, is acceptance of the latter absolutely essential to 
membership of the Roman Church? Not the slightest attempt, 
however, is made, either in the Bill of Rights or the Declaration, to 
answer these questions. Now perhaps I shall be told that these 
questions are already answered in the petition of the Roman 
Catholic peers, when they speak of ‘the doctrines of the Catholic 
Church not only as awful, sacred, and stupendous, but as vital and 
fundamental?” Let the reader turn to his own Church of England 
Prayer-book, where he will find the “Catholic Faith” set out 
in the three great creeds. In one of these he is told, “ Which 
Faith except every one do keep whole and undefiled, without 
doubt he shall perish everlastingly.” Clearly every statement 
in these creeds might be said to be vital and fundamental, but 
will any one deny the existence of an infinite number of different 
views amongst members of the Church of England? And is a man 
who holds an unorthodox view, or several unorthodox views, or who 
holds no views at all, barred from the privileges of membership of 
the Church of England? Of course not, and the latitude that exists 
in our Church exists to an even greater extent in the older and more 
widely reaching Roman Church. That the Roman Catholic peers 
in their indignation at the words of the oath should have spoken as 
-they did is perfectly intelligible, but I think that their case would 
-have been even stronger if they bad shown that the old proverb, 
quot homines tot sententia, applies with greater force than ever, and 
therefore that it was not “ vitally and fundamentally ” necessary for 
the King to turn a deaf ear to their protests. 

If, after what I have said, the contrary is still maintained, we 
have only to consider what would have happened if the King 
had declined to make the declaration. If the Government had 
acquiesced and allowed him to go on being King without acceding 
to their demands, they would certainly have acted as wise men of 
the world, but the case for the declaration would have been com- 
pletely given away, as their acquiescence would have amounted to 
a confession that the oath was not of supreme importance to the 
nation. And unless it can be proved to be a matter of supreme 
importance, we have no business to wound the feelings of the Roman 
Catholics. But if they had insisted on the King doing as they 
wished, and if he had still refused, they would have been obliged 
to remove him from the throne. And is it conceivable for a 
moment that such a step would have been taken because he declined 
to be dictated to in the matter of an abstruse theological specula- 
tion? No, it is impossible to believe it; the dangers of such a 
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course are so obvious that it is doubtful if any public man would 
even have suggested it. They would thus have shown that they 
realised that the oath was a mere matter of form, that its face value 
had no connection with its intrinsic worth as a test of faith, and 
still less as a guarantee of good behaviour. The result of all this 
is that the assumption involved in assertion (c), viz., “If the King 
were not a Roman Catholic,” ceases to have any interest whatever, 
because we can never be certain that the King is not a Roman 
Catholic, and therefore there can be mo possible object in forcing 
him to take the oath. 

But this is not nearly the whole case, it is not even the’ most 
important part. I have dwelt thus long on the futility of the oath 
as a test of faith simply because the reasoning is less easy to follow 
and more open to criticism. Doubtless the reader, if he has perse- 
vered so far, has anticipated the argument which is now to come. 
Let us assume that all that has been already said on assertion (a) 
is unsound, that the connection between Transubstantiation and the 
Roman Catholic religion is so firm that the oath does actually make 
it impossible for the King to be a Roman Catholic. Now let us 
take the second assertion (2), “If he were a Roman Catholic he 
would very likely play into the hands of the Pope.” The Protes- 
tants have here, apparently, the history of past centuries to justify 
their fears. This is their strongest ground. Memories of plots and 
counterplots, wars, intrigues, and abuses innumerable rise up before 
their minds and compel them to join in the anti-Roman battle- 
ery of “No Popery.” Bat it is not-my object to expatiate on the 
deplorable state of affairs that prevailed in this country when the 
Roman Catholic religion had the upper hand. I have already 
alluded to the period and its attendant evils which are universally 
admitted. The important question is whether that state of affairs 
can ever prevail again. Has anything happened in recent times 
to alter the conditions favourable to the growth of the abuses so as 
to make the recurrence of them impossible? Yes, many things 
have happened, but it is only necessary to mention one. The 
Government of the country has passed, never to return, from the 
hands of the King to those of his Ministers, and it is not considered 
necessary that a Minister should declare his faith. Of the four 
factors in the guiding of the destinies of the Empire, the King, 
the Judges, Parliament, and the Executive, the King himself has 
“perhaps the least influence in the management of affairs. It matters 
not that in theory he might go on dissolving Parliament after Parlia- 
ment until the House of Commons was packed to his liking, that 
4n theory he might make as many peers as he pleased and appoint 
to the Public Service his own particular favourites, we know very 
well that, if he valued his throne, he would never dream of doing 

“auch a thing in practice. And in foreign policy it is equally beyond 
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the bounds of possibility that he should make a single move, how- 
ever small, without the consent of his Ministers. And yet no 
declaration of faith is required from any public servant, except the 
Lord Chancellors of England and Ireland and the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland. The premier peer of England is a Roman Catholic, and 
it is not long since the Prime Minister was a Jew; and every 
member of the House of Commons and Civil Service might turn 
Papist to-morrow for all the rules on the subject. How, therefore, 
the King could exert a baneful influence over the welfare of his 
kingdom, internal or external, in opposition to the wishes of his 
Ministers remains to be proved by the Protestants.’ 

The third assertion, (c), is the counterpart of (0), and similar 
reasoning applies. Even if (a) and (bd) are assumed to be true, 
which they are not, (c) is essential to the Protestant case to clinch 
the argument. And here, again, we see at once that the King’s 
behaviour is no more independent of the wishes of his Ministers 
than it was in the previous instance. It is quite possible to 
imagine that circumstances might arise where it became necessary, 
for political reasons, to make overtures of some sort to the Pope. 
Suppose, for instance, that it was felt that England ought to be 
represented at the Vatican, as well as at the Court, by an 
ambassador. We may be perfectly certain that if the Government 
of the day had satisfied themselves that this was necessary, they 
would not allow themselves to be thwarted in any way whatever by 
the personal opinions of the King. However great his dislike to 
the Vatican party might be, he would be given to understand very 
clearly that he must sink his private prejudices in deference to 
political expediency. The cardinal fact remains that whatever the 
King’s opinions may be, they can never be allowed to influence his 
policy. No truer word, or one more applicable to the present day, 
was ever spoken in jest than when Charles II. replied to a taunt of 
effeteness, “ My words ” (and he might have added “ my thoughts ”’) 
“are my own, and my acts are my Ministers.” Why then should 
the King go out of his way to wound the feelings of many of his 
subjects, and to discourage, rather than promote, the unity of 
nations ? 

In spite of what has been said, the reader, if a Protestant, may still 
feel some slight misgivings. He will be inclined to say, ‘‘ Yes, we 


1 It is very interesting to note the attitude of King George IV. towards the 
Catholic Relief Bill in 1829. Sir Thomas Erskine May, in his Constitutional Hi. 
of England, chap. xiii., writes thus: ‘“ Meanwhile the King, whose formal assent was 
still to be given, was as strongly opposed to the measure as ever; and even discussed 
with Lord Eldon the possibility of preventing its further progress, or of refusing his 
assent. But neither the King nor his Minister could seriously have contemplated so 
hazardous an exercise of prerogative ; and the Royal assent was accordingly given, 
without further remonstrance. The time had passed when the word of a King could 
overrule his Ministers and Parliament.” And this was more than seventy years ago, 
since which time the power of the people has been steadily encroaching on,the.pre- 
rogatives of the Crown. 
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agree that the King is practically incapable of making a move 
without the consent of his Ministers, and that the latter are not likely 
to be influenced by his religious beliefs, seeing that they are not 
influenced by their own. Nevertheless, we feel that the enforce- 
ment of this oath is somewhat of a safeguard; vague, if you like, 
but still not without effect in the right direction, and therefore we 
think that the practice should not be discontinued.” It may indeed 
seem somewhat of a safeguard, but what should we think of a man 
who said to his guest at the beginning of dinner, “I do not like 
champagne myself, and I think your taste for it is senseless, disgust- 
ing, and wicked ; and I feel it my duty to say so, because two 
hundred years ago your ancestors came to this house and drank too 
much, and did a great deal of damage.” It both instances the insult 
offered is gratuitous and the security it confers infinitesimal, more 
so in the case of the King and the Roman Catholics than in that of 
the host and his guest. The fact of the matter is, the declaration is 
to-day absolutely unnecessary. It is hardly too much to call it a 
relic of barbarism. Now that Disestablishment of the Church— 
which in its widest sense means complete severance of Church and 
State—has come within the range of practical politics, and when 
every shade of religious opinion has its devotees among the ranks of 
public servants, it is idle to suppose that the King’s private opinions 


are of importance. A simple vow to be a good King to his people 
should, if he is a man of honour, be all-sufficient ; if he is not a man 
of honour, no oath will bind him. Let him live and let live; there 
is room for the Pope of Rome as well as for the King of England 
within the brotherhood of the Christian Faith. 


CHARLES L. O'MALLEY. 





A GREAT PROBLEM SOLVED. 


AMoNG those who were favoured by the Lord Mayor's invitation to 
attend the ceremony of the foundation-stone laying of the Courts of 
Justice, destined to occupy the site of Newgate, were two friends 
who years previously had been associated in philanthropic work 
which at that time was regarded as experimental. These were Mr. 
William Wheatley, secretary and superintendent of the St. Giles 
Christian Mission, and the Rev. I. E. Lloyd Jones, who for seven- 
teen years ending with 1882 was the Ordinary of Newgate. A 
strange thing had happened in the seventies; the spokesman of a 
gang who understood all about prison life, saw where the shoe 
pinched more clearly than those who sought to befriend him; and 
when his suggestion, that a little help would go much farther than 
preaching, was acted upon, a far-reaching new enterprise was 
founded, no one then suspecting that the grain of mustard-seed 
would become one of the greatest and most beneficent of trees. With 
a keen-sightedness, which experience in Newgate had quickened, Mr. 
Jones saw that a problem had been solved, and that the most effec- 
tive way to ensure a diminution of crime was to encourage men and 
lads to turn into ways of honesty on the morning of their coming 
out of prison. He therefore encouraged what then looked like a 
strange innovation ; and in the day of small things, when difficul- 
ties abounded such as have since been overcome, he did what he 
could to aid and encourage the work. A visit to the chief office in 
Brooke-street, Holborn, on any week day, would give any one some 
adequate idea of the growth of a work which practically extends 
beyond the prisons of London to all the penal servitude establish- 
ments of the country. While it is happily still possible to do some- 
thing for adults, the real band of hope is made up of the boys— 
those juvenile first cffenders who are taken into Homes instead of 
being sent to prison. ‘Formation is better than refcrmation,” 
recently remarked Canon Fleming in connection with this subject. 
“That is what is necessary—formation of character,’ he added. 
“ Not the education of the streets. Because there can be no ques- 
tion that if a boy does not receive something like spiritual educa- 
tion, he will receive that other education—the education of the 
streets.” 

There is a good deal of romance connected with some of the life- 
stories of many of the boys who were taken in hand as first 
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offenders. One who has shown special interest in their reclamation 
is the Chairman of the Middlesex Sessions. S me years ago he (Sir 
Ralph Littler, K.C.) had a lad brought into court who was a typical 
sample case of his class, one who was more sinned against than 
sinning, and who required to have everything needful done for him. 
Moved with the compassion which, under similar circumstances, has 
often inspired occupants of the judicial bench, the judge sent the 
youthful prisoner to be trained in one of Mr. Wheatley’s Homes in 
order that he might escape the more uncertain discipline of the prison. 
The boy turoed out a most successful subject; he was indus- 
trious: his conduct was good; so that at length he won quite an 
enviable position in ths basiness house in which he was employed. 
From being a typical case of misfortune, he was now a typical 
example of successfal training. The contrast between what he was 
and what he had become was so striking that some photographs of 
the boy were sent to Sir Ralph Littler, who remarked: “This case 
shows two things: first, the valae of keeping sentences open; and, 
second, most conclusively my point, that without such help as yours 
the Court could take no such steps. This is a most interesting and 
pleasiog example.” This quite agrees with the testimony of Lieut.- 
Col. Milman, ex-Governor of Holloway Prison, who at the time of 
his retirement, wrote to Mr. Wheatley: ‘‘The judges at Sessions, 
and the magistrates at Police Courts, frequently express to me the 
value they have recognised in your services in befriending the lads 
brought before them.” 

The cases which are constantly being taken in hand enable us in 
a very realistic way to learn something about what is happening in 
daily life. A very commonplace example was that of a young man 
who blasted his prospects by an act of dishonesty ; and who after- 
wards, as a discharged prisoner, was assisted to begin again. He 
would have been cast helplessly adrift in the world had not the 
Superintendent of the St. Giles Mission helped him to commence 
anew by securing for him a situation on tho establishment of one of 
those helpfal firms which give another chance to those who have 
forfeited their character. Of course a pound a week was “very 
inadequate for a clerk who has a wife and two children,” while a 
main part of his wardrobe had been sold by the wife during the time 
of her extreme need. Even clothes are given under such conditions, 
however; and industry and good conduct ensure a rise in wages, 
Still, it is strictly true, as we are assured, ‘‘ many of the men have 
not only been punished themselves, but have brought even more 
acute suffering upon their innocent wives and children.” One after 
another such men confess that had they not found some one to. 
befriend them, ruin, without any hope beyond, would have been 
their lot. One for whom an opening was found at 28s. a week after 
his discharge from prison, made this very characteristic confession : 
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“You would have laughed if you had seen my wife's face when I 
told her to-day. It has made us all so happy.” 

Now and then a case will occur to show how far from the truth cer- 
tain of our preconceived notions concerning those who are arraigned in 
our courts really are. In the spring of last year a man of sixty-four 
was brought up for sentence at the County of London Sessions as “ an 
incorrigible rogue, on a charge of begging.” As previous convic- 
tions were proved, the case seemed to be only too clear against this 
offender; but the man made a most singular defence, which turned 
out to be strictly true. The prisoner said that during many years 
he had served as a gunner in the Royal Artillery, which entitled 
him to a pension of a shilling a day; but through the loss of the 
papers he had not been able to make good his claim for some years. 
The police discovered that the man’s story was correct, but what 
could the magistrate do with such an adventurer? Difficulties 
only came to an end when Mr. Wheatley offered to take charge of 
the man, and if possible recover what was due to him. The 
pension of a shilling a day was actually recovered; but the authori- 
ties refused to pay the arrears of something like £70 which had 
accumulated ! 

Whatever the suffering of prison life may entail in the case of a 
married man who yields to temptation, his wife and children, though 
innocent of any crime, are often overtaken by more crushing trouble. 
Talk about exaggeration, we hear of cases which cannot be over- 
stated. One of these typical instances was of a man who was visited 
at Brixton Prison while on remand for an offence committed when 
he was driven to desperation through lack of work and consequent 
semi-starvation. ‘The wife wrote to her husband in a strain of true 
affection, showing her determination to sell the household goods in 
order to save her four little children from starvation ; but still, she had 
to confess, “ Jam trembling and heart-broken.” When visited in her 
distress, it was found that “the home was as sad as the letter. The 
woman’s cheeks were hollow, under the eyes were dark. She was 
indeed ‘trembling and heart-broken.’” 

“And what about this poor family upstairs ?” was asked of a 
man living in the same hvase, and who was himself a discharged 
prisoner that had redeemed his character. 

“ Sir,” replied the man, ‘they would have been dead if those of 
us who lodge in the house had not given them a bit of food. I’m 
sure it’s the first time with the poor fellow. If you can help 
them, do.” 

Of course, the assistance needed was not withheld ; and the heroic 
mother, who seemed to be well-nigh crushed by trouble which 
another had brought upon her, was enabled to hold on until the 
dawn of better days. 

In connection with the aid accorded to women, there are darker 
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phases which suggest misgivings of what might happen if vigilance 
both by night and by day was not maintained. Take an example 
of a Dutch girl, Diana R., aged nineteen, who at midsummer 1902 
came to London “ to be placed in a good position”; and being unable 
to speak English, was found wandering about the streets late at 
night. Diana was taken to the Home for Destitute Women main- 
tained by the St. Giles Mission ; and on being communicated with, 
the Dutch Consul paid for her passage back to Holland. The 
female missionary accompanied the girl to the Custom House quay, 
and saw her on board the boat. In acknowledging the kindness 
received after landing in her native country, Diana remarked: ‘ My 
parents were glad to see mein so good health, and are very grateful 
to you and the other lady for all the good you did me.” She also 
sent back across the sea “‘A hearty kiss and handshake to all my 
benefactors.” The girl might well be grateful ; she had been rescued 
from the horrible dangers of those London streets, which at night in 
the West End, and in and about the Euston Road and elsewhere, 
seem to be in a more disgraceful condition, from a moralist’s point 
of view, than any other thoroughfares in Europe. 

- There can be no doubt that such an all-round service among those 
who find their way into prison, but who are amenable to good 
influences when they come out, cannot fail to ensure a diminution 
of crime. This is the view of judges and magistrates; and any one 
who takes note of the continuous stream of applicants who daily 
apply at the office in Brooke Street, Holborn, will become of the 
same opinion. 

In the interesting volume by Mr. Pitt-Lewis, K.C., recently 
published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin—Commissioner Kerr: An Indi- 
viduality—will be found some accounts of illustrative cases which 
Mr. Wheatley has assisted. The late judge of the City of London 
Court set a very high value on the work being carried on; and in 
this respect his sympathies were in unison with those of all his 
brother magistrates and judges in London. One and all prefer 
the training home to the prison for juvenile first offenders. 


G. Ht. ¥. 





THE CARE OF THE PAUPER INSANE 
IN SCOTLAND AND ITS COST. 


Lunacy administration in the three kingdoms. 
is regulated by separate statutes in each and 
governed by different bodies, but the purpose of 
this article has sole reference to Scotland, and its. 
care of insane persons becoming chargeable to 
the local rates levied upon the general public by 
Parish Councils. 


THE care of the insane in Scotland is by a Statute of 1857 (20 and 
21 Vic., c. 71), committed to a Board having its headquarters in 
Edinburgh, known as the General Board of Commisioners in Lunacy. 
This Board has full control over the various local bodies which pro- 
vide for the maintenance of the insane, such as the Royal Chartered 
Asylums, the District Lunacy Boards and Parish Councils. 


The insane of all classes were originally provided for in Royal 
and District Asylums, and in Licensed Wards of Poorhouses; but 
more recently somewhat glorified Poorhouse Wards have been 
licensed and called Parochial Asylums. There are at present in 
Scotland 6 Royal Asylums, 16 District Asylums, 3 Private Asylums, 
3 Parochial Asylums, 15 Licensed Wards of Poorhouses. In 1871 
there were 7 Royal Asylums, 10 District Asylums, 9 Private 
Asylums, 5 Parochial Asylums, and 15 Licensed Wards of Poor- 
houses. 

In the early sixties a very strong feeling was created by the 
General Board against Licensed Wards of Poorhouses, by reason of 
the high death-rate and the alleged parsimonious treatment of the 
inmates by the Parochial Authorities. The result was that their 
licences were modified and reduced, and consequently it became 
necessary to provide accommodation for those displaced, and at the 
same time to meet the demands of increasing numbers, This was 
done by calling forth the functions of the District Boards, causing 
new and expensive district asylums to be built throughout the 
country. That process is not yet complete, for the ratepayers of 
Renfrewshire will shortly have to pay for the usual palatial build- 
ing for the pauper insane at a rough cost of £300 per bed at the 
very least ; while the Edinburgh District Lunacy Board is going 
through several phases of the building craze at a cost of £300 to 
£600 per bed. Aberdeen is in the came position, having to build 
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a new asylum, which might have been done without if the General 
Board had extended the existing Licensed Wards of the Poorhouses 
there, or had made use of vacant accommodation in other available 
poorhousee, 

‘The reaction from the use of the Licensed Wards of Poorhouses 
has been overdone, and the same class of chronic insane are now 
provided for under most extravagant conditions. 

It may be assumed that District Boards popularly elected would 
themselves be able to effect more rigid economy with equal efficiency 
in administration, but the standards laid down by the Government 
authority must be obeyed. 

On January 1, 1871, the three largest parishes, viz., Glasgow, 
Barony, and Govan, had 760 lunatics distributed as under: 


In Public Asylums . 274 
{n Parochial Asylums and Licensed Wards of Poorhouses 425 


Boarded in Private Dwellings ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 61 


at a cost for that year of £19,041 10s. 

The population of those three parishes at that time being 
556,070, the proportion of jusane to population was therefore 0:13 
per cent., while the average cost per head was £25 1s. ld. In 
1901, at the close of the financial year (May 15), there were 2672 
lunatics cared for by those combined parishes, as under : 


In Public Asylums ‘ 2 ‘ ‘ ‘ . 1998 
In Licensed Wards of Poor houses ; ooo ; . 188 
Boarded in Private Dwellings , ‘ , ‘ . 486 


at a total cost of maintenance for that year of £68,502. 

The population being 913,012, the proportion is thus 0:29 per 
cent. to population, and the average cost £25 12s, 8d. per head. 
In 1871 the average daily rate of maintenance for pauper patients 
in Royal and District Asylums was 1s. 43d.; in Parochial Asylums, 
1s. 3d.; in Poorhouse Wards, 113d.; while in 1901 it had increased 
to 1s. 6d. in Royal, District and Parochial Asylums, and to 1s. 3d. 
in Poorhouse Wards. 

During the same period of thirty years a complete change has 
occurred in the character of the inmates in Royal or Chartered 
Asylums. Originally they were founded about a century ago, on 
account of the inhuman treatment of the insane ; and undoubtedly 
they rendered effective service in ameliorating the sad condition of 
the patients. But these institutions have now largely ceased to per- 
form the functions originally contemplated, and they are now cuter- 
ing for the wealthier classes of the insane from all quarters of the 
country, receiving high rates of board for the care of ladies and 
gentlemen of considerable means. No further explanation is offered 
of the remarkable decrease of non-paying patients than the fact 
that the various District Lunacy Boards, having been called upon 
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to provide Asylams at the cost of the ratepayers for lunatic paupers, 
have thus set free accommodation which has been utilised for 
patients who can pay for their board and treatment. Are we to 
conclude, therefore, that during the last thirty years causes have 
been in operation which have been and still are tending to convert. 
institutions primarily of a charitable nature into commercial 
ventures ? 

It has thus come about that in Scotland the distinction between 
private patients and pauper patients is practically between the well- 
to-do and all the rest of the community. The Lunacy Commissioners 
have stated the opinion that ‘‘in very few parts of Scotland will 
there be found more than 10 per cent. of the population able to 
obtain asylum treatment otherwise than through application to the 
Parish Council.” Now, it is obvious that in the large centres of 
population at least, a larger proportion than 10 per cent. are able 
and would be willing to pay a moderate rate of board for the benefit 
of treatment in a Royal asylum and so avoid the stigma of pauperism. 
The knowledge of these facts has led the Lunacy Commissioners to 
point out that while the Royal asylums are doing a certain amount 
of charitable work in the reception of some cases at unremunerative 
rates, still “they cannot be regarded as having done all that is 
desirable until all patients, for whom rates of board of not more than 
£25 a year can be paid, are provided for in these institutions as 
private patients,” In most cases the lowest rate of board is £40 per 
annum. 

The General Board have, in their Blue Books, discoursed at great 
length upon the increase of insanity, But they have never, as yet, 
to my mind grappled with those administrative questions, of 
enormous practical importance, in relation to the why and the 
wherefore of that increase; and the failure to do so explains why 
they have never suggested remedies for some modification of the 
cost of housing and feeding these largely accumulating numbers. 
The mental condition of the patients and why they are in our 
asylums at the cost of the ratepayers does not seem to come within 
the scopeof the work of the Commissioners. The official reports 
seem to be confined to references to lighting, gas, electricity, heating, 
&c. There is a sameness and tameness in them all; but, in the 
meantime, the ratepayers have to pay, and that very lavishly, for the 
care and treatment of the chronic insane who have to be kept under 
lock and key of some kind. 

From the statistics since 1858, after the Statute of the previous 
year, it appears that there is a marked downward ‘tendency ‘in the 
recovery fate to-day, in spite of all the: meansiof treatment which 
progress and’ experience have placed at ‘our disposal. Sir John 
Batty Tuke, M.P., writing in the Nineteenth Century Review of April 
1889, says : 
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“ There is a general consensus of opinion that the ratio of insane persons 
to population has not increased during this century, and that the apparent 
increase is mainly due to the milder type of cases placed under treatment 
and registered. Reference to the lunacy blue books shows that the annual 
proportion of recoveries in asylums calculated on the annual admissions is 
about 38 per cent., of which about one-half relapse, and that 10 per cent. 
of patients resident die. Allowing for increase of population, it is evident 
that the constantly increasing number of registered lunatics is due to the 
accumulation of unrecovered patients in asylums. It is the opinion of many 
authorities that the proportion of recoveries has not increased within the 
last fifty years; it is even held by some that the results of treatment 
during the first quarter of the century were more favourable than os 
subsequently obtained. 

“ The ideal arrangement for teaching is a department for the (hibit 
of insanity in connection with general hospitals. But here, again, tra- 
dition interferes, and another instance of the severence of psychiatric from 
general medicine is afforded. In all infirmaries the admission of ‘ mental ’ 
cases is strictly prohibited. But county boards would do an immense 
benefit to science were they to add to their establishments curative 
hospitals worked on the lines suggested. They should be thrown open 
to the medical public, and utilised in every way for educational purposes. 

“ As the ratepayer must bear the expense of any such scheme, it is but 
fair to point out to him the fiscal advantages and disadvantages. The cost 
of a hospital patient would be considerably in excess of an asylum 
patient. But there is a further and more immediate measure of economy 
which would go far to liquidate the first outlay. Instead of lavishing 
large sums on structure and embellishment, a rigid economy should be 
exercised in providing for the care of our chronic insane paupers, a large 
proportion of whom would be well provided for in a workhouse, or by 
boarding out in private dwellings. In most pauper asylums there is a 
great deal too much of the Chinese lantern style of esthetics, appealing 
more to the taste of the committees and the staff than subserving any 
good purpose to the demented inmates. It is impossible to estimate the 
amount, but any one not saturated with asylum tradition knows that 
large sums of money are year by year dissipated by a false humanitarianism, 
which should be devoted to the higher duty of promoting cure.” 


The General Board I hold to be responsible for this extreme and _, 
lavish provision for the insane. It arose originally in their require- 
ments for building’, empment, dietary, and attendance. Now this 
is modified in regard to buildings, alarm having been taken at the 
extravagance of iocal bodies following their lead; but they are as 
insistent as ever in regard to the other points which go to provide 
expensive and laxurious treatment for the poor chronic, hopeless 
lunatics, which is not given to the inmate of a parish hospital or 
general infirmary. On the other hand, no initiative is given as to 
any modification of the internal and domestic economy of an asylum. 
There is no attempt to particularise any classification of the inmates 
such as we find in poorhouses, and in hospitals generally ; no specific 
or even general instructions to medical superintendents regarding the 
discharge of patients on parole or to be boarded-out in the country ; 
or-even for transferring-them to licensed wards of poorhouses, nor for 
greater personal attention.on the part of the medical superintendents 
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In this connection I may again quote Sir John Batty Tuke : 


“The whole arrangements [he says] indicate care for the comfort of the 
inmates—comfort which occasionally amounts to luxury. We find the 
institution divided into separate departments, each of which comprises 
a corridor, day-rooms, dormitories, and single bedrooms. Each department 
(technically termed gallery or corridor) contains from thirty to eighty 
patients, who are classified as far as possible according to the character of 
their insanity. One ward on each side of the house is invariably set aside 
asa sick room. A large recreation hall, used as a ball-room, theatre, or 
lecture room, is a special feature. A chapel is provided for religious 
services. The asylum stands in spacious grounds, and a large farm serves 
for labour and extended exercise. In all this we see the kindly work of 
the outside humanitarian, who seems to have endeavoured to place himself 
in fancy in the position of a pauper lunatic, and to have provided what he 
believes he would have wished for were he in that sad condition.” 


Bat with all this care for outward conditions, and while gigantic 
strides have been made in the realms of every form of medical and 
surgical science, we are almost as far back in the medical treatment 
of the insane asin 1871. This may be denied, but whatever advance 
there has been is due to the work of a very few able superintendents 
who could devote some spare time from the iayman’s work of 
managing their asylums. Sir John goes on to say: 


“ A medical superintendent is at the head of the establishment, whose 
duties are of the most multifarious character. Every department is under 
his immediate supervision ; he is the executive officer, who is held respon- 
sible for the administration of the whole institution in all its details. Any 
man who has the management of an establishment holding from 500 to 
2000 persons must give a large proportion of his time to pure administra- 
tion ; and in practice it has been found that the medical portion of the 
work of an asylum superintendent is very much subordinated to executive 
duties. 

“The superintendent, again, is the entrepreneur of entertainments. 
Amusements of all sorts have to be got up: parties, balls, theatricals, pic- 
nics, cricket matches, and fétes of all kinds. The public thinks that 
madness can be eliminated by entertainment ; the superintendent is bound 
to work up to this theory, and often does so to an absurd and baneful 
extent. It is true that he has assistant physicians under his command in 
the proportion of something like 1 to 500 patients. There is something 
in the multifarious and incongruous duties of an asylum superintendent 
which is altogether.inimical to scientific medicine, something in asylum life 
which paralyses scientific energy. 

“And the worst of it is that the combination of offices is not only 
prejudicial but absolutely unnecessary. It is purely traditional, and tradi- 
tional only so far as asylums are concerned.” 


Sir John is now understood to have modified his views in so far 
as Scotch Lunacy Administration is concerned, but none the less are 
his strictures entitled to respect. Curiously enough they are sup- 
ported, unconsciously perhaps, by Dr. Ernest White, President of 
the Medico-Psychological Society of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
his presidential address a few months ago, when he said : 
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“ Much has been done in recent years to improve the means of care and 
treatment of the rate-paid insane in the counties and boroughs. Unfortu- 
nately, on the score of economy, the patients have been congregated in too 
large communities under one roof, and especially has this been the case in 
the County of London, with its huge asylums, each containing from 2000 
to 2500 patients. Has not this been false economy? It may be urged 
that with the larger number you can show a somewhat lower weekly main- 
tenance rate, but true economy would be in better results in recoveries 
even at a considerably higher maintenance charge for a short time. Think 
of the cost to the ratepayers of the patient who becomes insane at twenty 
and lives to the age of seventy or eighty years in a county or borough 
asylum! Huge institutions containing both acute and chronic cases stand 
condemned by the public and the expert alike! The medical superinten- 
dent knows relatively nothing of the patients individually. There is a 
certain amount of classification, it is true, and the cases are allotted for 
treatment to the care of the various assistant medical officers. These 
gentlemen are not all enthusiasts in medical treatment, or equally skilled. 
Some may do their utmost for the recent cases committed to their charge, 
others go the rounds and perform their ward duties in a perfunctory 
manner, devoting their best energies to the amusements which form a 
feature in asylum life, and which may be more to their taste. The recent 
admissions under officers of the latter class, unaided by medical science, 
tend to drift, and this is where the daily supervision of the medical 
superintendent is needed, but only obtainable in asylums with less than. 
600 patients.” ; 


At present in Scotland there are only twenty-three medical super- 


intendents responsible for all the insane in asylums. They have 
the care of nearly 12,000 patients. The average recovery rate is 
about 38 per cent., calcalated upon the yearly admissions, or 12 per 
cent. upon the actual nomber resident in the institutions. Little 
inducement, therefore, exists for medical students who desire to push 
themselves forward in this branch of their profession. 

It appears from the Blue Books that whereas the population of 
Scotland has increased 50 per cent. since 1858, the number of 
lunatics has increased 186 per cent. We have to deal with this 
increase as indicative of conditions under which lunatics are being 
manufactured at a rate far in excess of the healthy population. 

The combined Parish of Glasgow, comprising that portion of the 
city on the north side of the Clyde and the river Kelvin, has spent 
between 1871 and 1901 upon asylum buildings and furnishings 
£574,159 ; and the annual charge upon the ratepayers for the 1793 
pauper lunatics they have to keep is £44,573. All over Scotland 
there exists a similar state of affairs, a heavy capital expenditure and 
a steadily increasing maintenance charge. 


The rate for the relief of the poor this year in 

the parish of Glasgow, including interest 

and instalment of debt, is . : . . 1s. 243d. per £ 
The rate for the cost of the maintenance of the 

lunatic poor is . . : ‘ ‘ , 3d. per £ 
(included in the above). 
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The rate for the cost of the housing of the lunatic 

poor is ‘ . : , ‘ ° . 3d. per £ 
(which is levied separate from the poor rate, and 

is included in the municipal taxes). 
So that the lunatic poor cost, roughly, about . 6d. per £ 


Here are the statistics for the five chief parishes of Scotland: 





per 
ber 


Total Annual 
Number Per- Expenditure 

of Insane.| centage. | upon Main- 

tenance. 


PARISH. Population. 





chargeable. 





Annual Cost 
head of ’num 





| £ | £ 
Glasgow F .| 571,569 | 0°31 44,573 25 
Govan . ; .| 341,443 | 879 0°25 23,929 27 
*Edinburgh . on | 995 0°32 31,094 31 
Dundee ‘ .{ 163,619 | 683 0°41 17,696 26 
| Aberdeen. .| 153,497 | 398 | 0°26 10,000 25 

















The following tab'e and that on page 459, relating to the whole 
of Scotland, afford interesting comparisons : 


ScoTLAND.—Comparison of number and cost of lanatic poor in 
1888-89 and 1901-02. 


1888-89. 1901-02. 








Average number of patients. : 2996 6759 


Assessments per patient : 
(a) For lands and buildings . : £10 16 2 £16 14 1 
(6) Maintenance and management 23 10 0 25 17 10 

Total annual cost per patient . ; 34 6 2 42 11 11 

















There statistics show that in ten years the cost has increased 
£6 per head, while the cost of the patients’ maintenance has 
increased only £2 per head. The chief cause of this is that separate 
‘hospitals are being insisted upon as an adjunct to ordinary asylums, 
where curative patients can first be placed. Hospitals for the treat- 
ment of mental diseases, apart from asylums, did not meet with the 
approval of asylum superintendents as a whole; but in a month or 
two there will be in operation in Glasgow a detached block of a 
general hospital for parish poor, devoted entirely to incipient 
cases of insanity. This class will no longer be recognised as 
lunatics, nor will the Parish Council of Glasgow be entitled to 
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the Government grant of nearly 4s. per week in respect thereof. 
This grant is of very doubtful advantage to local authorities, and in 
losing this contribution for the future, and in treating the incipient. 
cases like ordinary hospital patients, the Parish Council is to be 
congratulated upon its departure from previous practice. 

A writer in the Scottish Poor Law Magazine, in April 1903, 
SAYS : 


“That the garnering of the lunatic poor in vast asylums, where they are 
surrounded by every comfort, well nourished, tenderly cared for, and, to a 
certain extent, even pampered, should produce disastrous results, is a 
startling statement to make, but it is true. What has existed, what now 
exists, and what will, in all probability, continue to exist unless_effectual 
steps are taken to prevent the spread of insanity, is this: these lunatie 
patients, after a more or less protracted residence in asylums under the 
treatment of experienced and skilful physicians, and, as just said, suy- 
rounded with every comfort, become convalescent ; in fact, are so™changed 
by kindness and by judicious treatment and nursing, as to present the 
outward and visible appearance of mental soundness, and in many cases 
are, it is said, restored to reason. What then follows? They are dis- 
charged annually in thousands, cured or quasi cured, and go out into the 
world to resume their places according to their several stations in life, and 
to transmit to their descendants the evil inheritance which is theirs,.which 
cannot be taken away from them, and which they cannot renounce. The 
efforts made by tainted families to keep dark the fact that a relative is 
insane are notorious. 

“We do not cultivate weeds in garden or on tillage farm, or propagate 
the degenerates of animal life on cattle range or sheep walk. Any one who 
did so would be regarded as demented. The predicament is very serious, 
and demands the grave consideration of all men of open minds and 
unbiased judgments. It has come to this: the national resources have 
been, and continue to be, squandered with a lavish hand in erecting 
beautiful and costly edifices for the housing and nurturing, not, be it 
observed, of the sane and virtuous poor, who have been worn out in the 
service of others, helpless waifs and weaklings, or else victims of misfortune, 
perhaps of wrong and injustice, forced to seek refuge from starvation 
within tie comfortless walls of a workhouse. No; the tenderest care, the 
warmest sympathy, the most generous expenditure are reserved for the 
lunatic poor, many of whom are quite unable to appreciate, or even to 
understand, the kindness and care bestowed on them, and the cost of 
whose housing and maintenance is out of all proportion to the necessities 
of the case.” 


Now, while no right-minded man will object to any kindness or 
rational outlay that may bring even temporary cure or even alleviation 
of mental trouble, the indiscriminate and unsupervised restoration. 
of those to civil life is a matter of grave public concern. 

At present persons discharged as recovered resume their! occo- 
pations and exercise all the duties of citizens only to relapse sooner 
or later in a great many cases, And the consequence is that the 
propagation of insanity goes on, and the philanthropic twentieth 
century is laying up many unsuspected burdens for the future. One 
of the most distinguished physician superintendents in Scotland hee 
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expressed that heredity as a factor in lunacy is not nearly such an 
important element as is supposed, and that environment before 
puberty and adolescence is at least equally responsible. This is an 
argument well worthy of the most serious attention, but while all: 
this is in process, and with the fall knowledge of the dire results. 
a3 the Blue Books show, the Board has never suggested any palli- 
ative measures to remedy this appalling result. 

There is another aspect of the question, namely, the retention in 
asylums of quiet, harmless patients, who should be boarded in the 
country. Tois is largely owing to the difficulty of getting the- 
hearty co-operation of the superintendents in sending out such cases.. 
It has been stated that where institutions have not reached anything 
like their full number, the superintendents are anxious to get up- 
their population so that they may reach the lowest rates of board, 
. and this seems to weigh with some rather than reducing the numbers. 
Then there is the trouble to all concerned in training workers to 
take the place of those who may be boarded in the country. It is 
well known that the country poorhouses of Scotland are only partially 
occupied, yet the Board does not take any steps, legislative or other- 
wise, to make use of these buildings to which hundreds of poor, 
helpless, demented people could be transferred, and as well taken 
care of as the ordinary sane poor. Instead of doing so we go on 
building huge palaces chiefly for the care of such cases. 

As a commentary on this, let me quote the following from the 
Board’s Report of 1894 regarding Inverness Asylum: “ Many 
patients have been discharged as being either recovered, or in a 
condition which made confinement in an asylum no longer necessary. 
These discharges have reduced the population to what it was in 
1887, and have been to considerable in number that the District 
Board have postponed consideration of plans which had been prepared 
for a separate hospital.” 

And a writer in the Poor Law Magazine of that year says one 
can only ask in amazement why this was not done before? Why 
had they to wait for a new superintendent to do this, and in how 
many asylums at the present time does the same process require to- 
be carried out, and who is to put the process in operation? Is it 
the General Board, or the District Boards ; or must the long-suffering 
ratepayers and patients wait till new superintendents are appointed 
who will discharge patients as being either recovered or in & 
condition which made confinement in an asylum no longer necessary, 
and so redace the population of the asylums to what it was im 
1887 ? 

The time is at hand when the treatment and care of the insane 
should be placed in the hands of a Government Department, with 
more administrative authority, like that possessed by the Prison 
Commissioners in Scotland or the Local Government Board in 
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England. In Canada, ¢.g., the Government has power to transfer 
the superintendents of asylums and prisons, &c., from one institution 
to another, with great advantage to the general administration. 
Every patient should be treated as a unit for six or twelve months, 
and thereafter placed in proper classified conditions; where the man 
or woman with some transient attack may be carefully treated and 
speedily recovered ; and where the derelict and the incurable may be 
relegated to some less costly confinement. 

But we are a long way from that, and as a preliminary effort to 
attain the knowledge of some established facts, principles and causes, 
we should have a commission of inquiry of persons well qualified to 
conduct such an investigation, embracing the whole country. The 
causes and treatment of insanity are, or should be, pretty much the 
same in the three countries, and if the Government can institute an 
inquiry regarding poison in beer, much more surely should they look 
to the poison of the brain. It is said that 24,000 fresh cases of 
insanity were admitted into asylums in 1901 in England, Scotland 
and Ireland. 

But I do not see any reason why the whole functions of the 
General Board should not be transferred to the recently formed 
Local Government Board, which has already the supervision of the 
whole of the pauperism and public health administration of the 
eountry. When we remember that the pauper insane number 
14,191, and the private insane 2416, there are obviously strong 
reasons for this change. 

The whole question of the lunacy administration of the country 
is ripe for inquiry and alteration, and if the points I have tried to 
explain are followed up in that direction my purpose has been 
achieved. 

Jas. R. Morton. 





DIVES’ DEATHBED. 


Draw the death-cloth o’er his head ; 
Tawdry, gilded roses strew ; 

Let his wantons wake their dead. 
Priests, this is no place for you. 


Pat your crucifix aside-— 
Fitter jester’s cap and bells !— 
Which his scoffing voice decried 
In fair Monte Carlo’s hells. 


From yon stoup next pour away 
Holy water ; to the brim 

Fill it up with absinthe, pray ; 
With its poison sprinkle him. 


Stay, O hallowed bells, your toll ; 
Cease, pale priest, your Mass to sing 


For the requiem of his soul : 
He took heed of no such thing. 


Low buffoons his corse should bear 
To unconsecrated earth : 

Ribald songs for Latin prayer ;— 
Drunkards’ jests are all he’s worth. 


In his coffin lay by stealth 

Gold snatched from his pander crew—— 
Symbol of the boundless wealth 

Once he lavished, pimps, on you. 
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Life was but a sorry jest ; 

Death stole on him unaware, 
While futurity, he guessed, 

None but craven souls could scare, 


In his hands a dice-box place, 
On his brow a harlot’s kiss ; 
Daub with rouge his bloated face. 
Can death ghastlier be than this ? 


WILLIAM FREDERICK HARVEY. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


A COMPLETE and useful Jndex to the Literature of Thorium,' by 
Cavalier H. Joiiet, has been published by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. The period covered is from 1817, the year of the discovery of 
thorium, down to 1902. This is one of the series of indexes pre- 
pared under the auspices of the Committee on Indexing Chemical 
Literature appointed in 1882 by the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, of which series thirteen have already ap- 
peared. It is difficult to over-estimate the assistance rendered to 
scientific men by these guides to our knowledge of such special 
subjects. The labour necessary to make a full search through the 
literature of all civilised countries is enormous, and we owe a debt 
of gratitude to those who have undertaken it. The index appears to 
have been carefully compiled, and to contain all references of im- 
portance relating to the subject. As the compiler requests cor- 
rections where necessary, we may remark that nouns are written in 
German with a capital letter, a fact that has been overlooked in 
many titles, 

There is a curious uniformity in most of the phenomena connected 
with modern civilised life, even in communities widely separated 
from each other. On studying the statistics of the Seven Colonies 
of Australasia, by T. A. Coghlan,? one finds much resemblance to 
the Mother Country as regards the laws of population. In acountry 
that possesses but 1°71 inhabitant per square mile, it is found that 
for some years past the birth-rate has been declining. This cannot, 
therefore, be due to over-population, to which the diminution in 
Europe, with its 100 inhabitants per square mile, has been attributed. 
The subject is as complicated as it is important, for Australian-born 
women have been found not to bear so many children as European 
women who have emigrated to the antipodes. As the total 
population is less than that of London, and Australia now dis- 
courages immigration, the future of the Commonwealth cannot but 
be regarded as serious. As regards the great scourges of humanity, 

1 Index to the Literature of Thorium. 1817-1902. By Cavalier H. Joiiet. Washing-- 
ten: Smithsonian Institution. 1903. 


-2 A Statistical Account of the Seven Colonies of Australasia. By T. A, Coghlan. 
Sydney : Government Printer. 1902. 
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phthisis and cancer, the mortality from the former is found to be 
diminishing, which is attributed to the more skilful treatment of 
the disease and the effectiveness of the preventive measures taken 
against it. The mortality from cancer, on the other hand, has more 
than doubled within thirty years, and even making allowance for the 
possible inclusion in the cancer returns of obscure malignant diseases 
that were formerly not ascribed to their true cause, yet, as Mr. Coghlan 
remarks, ‘‘the conclusion must inevitably be arrived at that the spread 
of the disease is a dread reality.” An interesting history of the 
origin and development of each colony is added, and the book is 
not by any means a mere collection of statistics, but a concise des- 
cription of the whole of Australasia. 

As regards the Colony of New Zealand, somewhat later infor- 
mation is available in The New Zealand Official Year-Book, 1903.1 
Not only is each province fully described, but some of the more 
prominent features are illustrated by means of excellent photographs. 
Among the special descriptions included in the work we may mention 
the chapter on Maori Sociology, by Mr. E. Best. Any one who 
takes an interest in, or purposes visiting New Zealand, cannot do 
better than consult this handbook. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


The Platonic tradition of Balliol established by Jowett is being 
well sustained by Dr. Edward Caird, and his Gifford lectures on 
The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers? is a profound 
and masterly study of the highest speculative side of ancient thought. 
And yet we cannot but confess to some sense of a disappointment: 
of the hope with which we opened the book, for which, however, 
the author is not entirely, if at all, to blame. For confessedly the 
somewhat nebulous presentation of theology which we find in these 
lectures is due to the fact that it was not theology but philosophy 
with which the ancient thinkers were concerned, and though:in the’ 
later lectures, treating of Philo and Plotinus, theology takes.a more 
prominent place, we are no longer in the company of Greek philo- 
sophers, but in that of men of a different school entirely, who owed 
no little, it is true, to the Greek philosophers, with whom, however, 
we should not class them. The discussion is largely of their 

1 The New Zealand Oficial Year-Book, 1908. By E. J. von Dadelszen. London: 
& Spottiswoode, 1903. 
2 The Evolution of Theology in the Greck Philosophers. By Raward Caird, LL.D:, ke. 


ergs shanteges, Glasgow, 1901,-2,.3)...2 vols. Glasgow : James Maclehose & 
ns, 
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ethical and speculative ideas, principally those of Plato, Aristotle, 
and the Stoics, which, indeed, were often near akin to religion, but 
only indefinitely related to theology. The thoughts of Plato and 
Aristotle on the great speculative problems of the nature of ideas, 
of the chief good, of the absolute unity, may be admitted to be the 
source in a large degree of theology as they are of ethical systems ; 
but the ethical teaching is definite, the theological scarcely attains 
to the coherency of a conscious system. In our opinion this is far 
from being a defect in these great minds, and we do not consider 
Philo and Augustine any improvement upon Plato and Aristotle. 
We have found more profit in Dr. Caird’s own views in the earlier 
lectures on the relation of theology to religion than in his attempts 
to draw out of the ancient philosophy more than its authors con- 
sciously intended it to present. That the lectures deserve to be 
read, and will often be found illuminating on many points, we 
readily admit; buat we hesitate to say that they attain the object 
which the distinguished lecturer evidently had in view. 

The Rationalistic Press Association are to be congratulated on the 
success of their enterprise in publishing a series of cheap reprints of 
notable books. The success:is an evidence that there is a very large 
thinking public to be catered for, the demand for some of these 
reprints being extraordinary when we consider the popularity of the 
trashiest literature which ever issued from the printing-press. We 
venture to think that An Agnostic’s Apology, by the late Sir Leslie 
Stephen, is likely to be as popular as any book issued in this cheap 
series. The question of religion, as regarded by a cultured and 
highly intelligent man, is deserving of the most serious attention, 
and no religious man whose mind is open can have any reason to 
complain of Sir Leslie Stephen’s manner of dealing with religious 
problems. But it is not so much with the liberal religious that the 
writer has to deal as with those whom he calls Gnostics, who not 
only profess to know many things which appear to most of us 
beyond the reach our limited faculities, but who also condemn those 
who do not accept their assertions. Sir Leslie Stephen’s defence of 
Agnosticism as against the Gnostics appears to us to be unanswerable, 
and his conclusion perfectly justified. ‘“ Wait,” he says, “till you 
can give some answer, not palpably a verbal one, to some one of the 
doubts which oppress us as they oppress you... . Till then we 
shall be content to admit openly, what you whisper under your 
breath or hide in technical jargon, that the ancient secret is a secret 
still; that man knows nothing of the Infinite and Absolute; and 
that knowing nothing, he had better not be dogmatic about his 
ignorance.” But in saying this, we should still be prepared to hold 
that there is a justification for religion which is not that of the 


1 An Agnostic’s Apology. By Sir Leslie Stephen, K.C.B. London: Watts & Co. 
(Rationalist Press Association). 
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dogmatists and which is not destroyed by the Agnostics. Besides 
the first article, which gives its title to the volume, there are several 
others, the best of which are on ‘‘ The Scepticism of Believers” and 
‘* Toleration.” 

Readers of Mr. Philip Sidney’s 7he Truth about Jesus of Nazareth } 
must be prepared to find it more novel than attractive and more 
ingenious than logical. Mr. Sidney’s position is a curious one, for 
though he gives evidence that he is well acquainted with the results 
of the higher criticism of the Gospels, he deliberately puts it on one 
side and takes the most literal view of the Gospel story, to an extent 
that only the most out-of-date and orthodox exponent on the other 
side would do. We are familiar enough with the extravagant lengths 
to which uncritical orthodox expositors will go in their presentation 
of the life and character of Jesus of Nazareth, and Mr. Sidney shows 
that their opponent can be just as biased and extravagant. That 
the Gospels are confused, obscure, and invonsistent in their account 
of the life of the Founder of Christianity every student knows, but 
Mr. Sidney makes little allowance for this, and, taking the Gospels 
in the most literal way, exercises no little ingenuity to make out that 
Jesus himself was an impostor, or something like it, and that his 
intimate friends were very doubtful characters. That Mr. Sidney is 
capable of better things we have no shadow of a doubt, but we think 
the present attempt an idle exercise of his talents. 

The labours of the higher critics, as they are called, of the Bible 
have produced results of extraordinary importance in leading us to 
an intelligent appreciation and understanding of the Scriptures. 
The overthrow of the traditional supernatural theory of their origin, 
the placing of the various books in their proper chronological order, 
and showing their true relation to the times in which they were 
written, and the objects the writers had in view, is a. work of 
inestimable value. It has entailed enormous labour and attention 
on the part of such critics as Canon Cheyne, Dr. Driver, W. E. Addie, 
and J. Estlin Carpenter, to mention only a few English workers in 
this field ; but their work, as a rule, is of a learned and technical kind, 
which only students can fully appreciate. To popularise the results 
of all this labour is a work which is very much needed, and we 
therefore welcome such a book as Mr. Balmforth’s on Zhe Bible from 
the Standpoint of the Higher Criticism.2 Mr, Balmforth is himself 
an industrious student, but he has also the gift of being able to 
present the results of his studies of the critics in an accurate and 
pleasant manner, and thus contribute to the diffusion of clearer ideas 
upon subjects which are still too little understood by the generality 
of religious people, whose only conception of the higher critics is that 


1 The Truth about Jesus of Nazareth. As Derived from a Study of the Gospel 
Narratives. By Philip Sidney. London: W. Stewart & Co. 1904. 

2 The Bible from the Standpoint of the Higher Criticism. By Ramsden Balmforth, 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1904. 
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they are a set of men bent upon destroying the foundations of the 
faith, We recommend all such to read Mr, Balmforth’s book, and 
they will learn that the critics themselves are not the enemies but 
the friends of religion. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


The Evolution of Local and Imperial Government from the 
Teutonic Conquest to the Present Day} is the title of a useful 
contribution to the origin and history of local self-government, by 
Mrs, Fordham, daughter of Sir Walter Foster, Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Local Government Board in the last Liberal administra- 
tion, Mrs. Fordham is correct in saying that when the Local 
Government Act 1894 was passed the general opinion seemed to 
be that the grant of local self-government was a new and brilliant 
idea, Students of constitutional history know that this was far 
from being the case. But the idea had not become so obsolete as 
Mrs. Fordham supposes. The medisval towns retained much of 
their independence and powers of self-government up to the middle, 
at least, of the eighteenth century, and examples of the village 
community, with its annual redistribution of arable land, occur up 
to the close of the same century, Another misconception is Mrs. 
Fordham’s whole-hearted acceptance of the theories of the Germanic 
school. English local self-government did not commence with the 
Saxon township. The so-called Anglo-Saxon conquest of extermina- 
tion was very partial in its application. The extermination theory 
is now thoroughly exploded. With the exception, possibly, of south- 
east England, there was no extermination of the British peasantry. 
The origin of our ideas of local self-government is to be found in 
the ancient British village community which, as in India, survived 
the successive waves of foreign invaders, These, however, are still 
controversial questions, It was sufficient for Mrs. Fordham’s 
purpose to commence her history of the evolution of local govern- 
ment with the Saxon régime, and with her narrative we have little 
fault to find. In this her faults are rather faults of omission than 
commission. For instance, it is rather a loug jump, in her history 
of London, from medizval vestries to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. As might be expected from Mrs. Fordham’s public career, 
subjects are explained from her own experience in practical govern- 
ment, and special emphasis is laid upon the great part which women 

WThe Evolution of Local and Imperial Government from the Teutonic Conquest to the 


Present Day. By E. Mary Fordham. With a Preface by Sir Walter Foster, M,P, 
London: Knight & Co. 1904, 
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have played in civil government. In the reactionary times through 
which we have recently passed women have lost part of the small 
advance they had made. We need scarcely say that Mrs. Fordham 
never loses an opportunity of warmly pressing their claims to a more 
extended share in local government. We look for an enlarged and 
revised edition of this eminently suggestive little book. 

Essays in Fury,) by Mr. Arthur D. Lewis, is a somewhat mis- 
leading title, and to us it also appeared repellent. Upon its perusal, 
however, we were agreeably surprised. The author’s idea of writing 
to save lazy people the trouble of arriving at the truth by wading 
through innumerable volumes is praiseworthy, but by no means 
novel. This is the object, we take it, of most authors. The essays 
are, in fact, an attack upon priestcraft and- dogma. They. are 
excellent reading and will appeal to all who are desirous of arriving 
at the truth, even to the destraction of their religious belief and 
preconceived prejudices. Many agnostics are inclined to think 
that some religious faith is essential to certain stages of civilisation, 
but we have always been amongst those who consider that priestcraft 
has, on the whole, been bad for humanity. Christianity no doubt 
stands out as one of the best religions the world has seen, but even 
Christianity has been made the vehicle and formed the excuse for 
some of the grossest cruelties and persecutions upon a wholesale 
scale that suffering humanity has endured. All religions without 
exception are purely egoistic. None are based upon pure moral 
conduct, the doing of right for right’s sake, This is why they have 
all failed, and this is where the religion of humanity will succeed. 
Mr. Lewis is outspoken and militant. Religions die hard, and 
although free thought has made vast strides of late years, religious 
intolerance is still yery powerful. If the masses are to be converted 
we want more men of the militant type like Mr. Lewis to come into 
the open and with the courage of their opinions to do “spade 
work.” ‘The arm-cbair agnostic is almost as useless as the arm-chair 
politician. 

Fifty Years of Progress and the New Fiscal Policy* is to some 
extent an expansion of the pamphlet by Lord Brassey which we 
noticed last month. As we might expect, it is a businesslike, 
scientific, and common-sense statement of the Free Trade position, 
based upon official statistics, Blue Books, and speeches of leading 
statesmen, British and Colonial. Amongst these are to be found 
statements by Mr. Chamberlain himself as recent as the year 1897, 
diametrically opposed to his recent utterances in his attack upon 
Free Trade. ‘‘ Under Free Trade,” says Lord Brassey, “our country 
has greatly prospered. It is for the advocates of ehange to give 


1 Essays in Fury. By Arthur D. Lewis. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd. 
4, 
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proof of its necessity. Under Protection we shall lose -all the 
advantages of a Free Trade country in competition with hampered 
and hindered industries. Let us pause before we reverse the policy 
of fifty prosperous years.” It is true that Mr. Chamberlain’s policy’ 
is thoroughly discredited in the country, but none the less Lord’ 
Brassey urges every convinced Free Trader to be up and doing. In 
so doing he cannot find a better aid than this book, of which ed 
only defect is its price of 2s. instead of one. 

The Financial Reform Almanack for 1904} naturally gives the 
chief place to the Fiscal Question. Mr. Chamberlain’s fallacies are 
clearly exposed and the financial position of protective countries 
ascertained by carefully prepared tables showing the comparative 
figures of population, imports and exports per head of the popula- 
tion. Other useful tables are those showing the expenditure by 
normal working-class families in various countries. National finance, 
as usual, receives a large amount of attention. No student of 
economics and no politician can afford to be without this invaluable 
manual, 

We have nothing but praise for the first volume of Zhe Free 
Trader, the organ of the Free Trade Union, which has contributed 
so largely by its weekly issue, distributed broadcast, to bring down 
in confusion the Tariff Reformer’s house of cards. In the present 
volume the platform speaker will find reliable information relating 
to the “ruined industries” of Mr. Chamberlain’s morbid imagina- 
tion, showing them to be very much alive indeed. The volume is 
fully indexed and thus forms a ready book of reference. 

M. Edmé Champion is already known for his La France d’aprés 
les cahiers de 1789, and now we have from his pen La Séparation 
de UEglise et de UEtat,? which he modestly styles, in his sub-title, 
an introduction to the religious history of the French Revolution. 
The work is not merely of historic interest; it not only throws a 
vivid light upon the whole series of events comprised in the word 
“revolution” but it contains valuable lessons for both the present 
and the future. Upon this aspect French history has been sadly 
mishandled. Friends and foes of the Revolution alike have fallen 
into errors of fact and errors of judgment, and each equally alike 
have proved deficient in the true spirit of liberty. In dealing with 
this aspect of these momentous events M. Champion has displayed 
his usual accuracy in handling his facts and his usual discernment 
in his-deductions therefrom. 


* The Financial Reform Almanack, 1904. Liverpool: The Financial Reform Associa- 
tion. Londen : Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 

® The Free Trader. July 31 to December 18, 1903. London: The Free Trade 
Union. z is 

® La Séparation de U'Eglise et de UEtat en 1794. Par Edmé Champion. Paris ; 
Armand Colin. 
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The Vagrant and the Unemployable} is the title of a pamphlet. 
by ‘‘ General” Booth of the Salvation Army, containing a proposal. 
for the extension of the Land and Industrial Colony system, whereby 
vagrants may be detained under suitable conditions and compelled 
to work, In spite of our Radical principles, we cannot help feel- 
ing a sneaking sympathy for this scheme of forced Jabour. It. 
sounds terrible, no doubt, to the lover of personal liberty that any 
one, however unfortunate, should be seized and forcibly compelled 
to work. But when we remember that such men are in fact sup- 
ported by the community, it only seems fair that they should, in 
the form of labour, make some reciprocal return to the State. 
With the unemployables who are willing to work there is no diffi- 
culty, but with the loafer, or man who won't work when he gets 
the chance, the case is otherwise. ‘‘ General” Booth therefore 
proposes a central authority, analogous to the Prison or Lunacy 
Commissioners, to frame regulations and deal with the unemployed 
problem. He proposes that the Vagrancy Laws should be amended 
so as to give magistrates power to commit vagrants to colonies or 
settlements, and that municipal and Poor Law authorities be 
empowered to establish such colonies. Such a scheme as this 
appears to be eminently practicable. It is quite clear that our 
present Poor Law system is a complete failure. 

The Evolution of Suffrage; the Remedy for the Evils of the Present 
Rudimentary Suffrage,2 by Mr. Frank J. Scott, is a whole-hearted 
appeal for woman suffrage. Mr. Scott’s remedy is a cumulative 
system of plural votes, allowing additional votes for marriage, for a 
homestead, and for every additional ten years up to fifty years of 
age. Having not yet got rid of the property plural vote, we are not 
much enamoured of Mr. Scott’s scheme. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Les Demoiselles de Verritres,? who form the subject of an unusually 
interesting monograph by M. Gaston Maugras, played a conspicuous 
part in la vie galante of the eighteenth centary—the epoch in which 
feminine influence reigned supreme and uncontested. Woman was 
1 The Vagrant and the Unemployable. By General Booth. London : International 
Headquarters of the Salvation Army. 1904. 
2 The Evolution of Suffrage. By Frank J. Scott. Toledo : Ohio. 


3 Les Demoiselles de Verriéres. Par Gaston Maugras. Paris: libra‘rie Plon- 
Nourrit. 
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paramount in arts, science, literature, and politics; young authors 
sought her patronage; the doors of the Academy opened at her 
behest. Gallantry—it would be rank blasphemy to call it love— 
became the ruling passion, the sole aim of life, the inexhaustible 
theme of books, pamphlets, pictures, plays, and music. Manners 
were free, morality was non-existent—at least in Court circles— 
and the only hypocrisy discernible throughout that period of scep- 
ticism is the external homage paid to religion. The high-sounding 
name, De Verriére, was assumed by Marie and her younger sister, 
Claudine-Geneviéve, at the zenith of their prosperity, to conceal the 
vulgarity of their origin. Marie—the superior in wit, but the 
inferior in beauty, to her sister—became the mistress of the famous 
general, Maurice of Saxony, and, in 1748, bore him a daughter, who 
was christened Marie-Aurore. The latter contrived to keep hereelf 
unsullied amidst a corrupting atmosphere, and finally married Dupin 
de Francueil. Her son Maurice was destined to be the father of 
Mme. George Sand. 

Linnezus is not only the glory of Sweden, but he is also incontest- 
ably the greatest scientist of the eighteenth century. Although his 
fame chiefly rests, in the ‘popular mind, on the botanical system 
associated with his name, yet in the domains of zoology and 
mineralogy he did yeoman service. In medicine, too, he was, in 
many respects, in advance of most of his contemporaries; indeed, 
his Materia Medica will always rank as a classic in pharmacology.. 
Strangely enough, he suspected the existence of bacteria as causative 
not only of zymotic diseases, but also of fermentation and corruption. 
He refers to them as idel lefwande particlar (mere living particles), 
Linneeus died in the beginning of 1778, but hitherto all biographies 
of this illustrious scholar have been incomplete, and, what is still 
worse, in many respects misleading. Sweden, however, may now 
be congratulated on possessing, in Linné,! by Professor Th. M. Fries, 
a life of Linnzus which fulfils all the conditions of a perfect 
biography. It represents the research-work of more than three 
decades, only interrupted by the duties of his Chair. No more 
important work has been issued by the Swedish press within the 
last ten years. We hope soon to see an English translation of it 
in a style worthy of the original. In conclusion, a word of praise 
is due to the publishers for the artistic excellence of the format. 


1 Linné, Af. Th. M. Fries. 2 vols. Stockholm: Fahlcrantz & Co. 1903. 
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BELLES LETTRES. 


THomas DeELoNEY—mentioned by Nash, in Have with you to Saffron 
Walden, as the “‘ ballading silk-weaver of Norwich ”—was a prolific 
writer, in both verse and prose, between 1586 and 1600 (?), the year 
of his death. Of his forty-seven ballads which have come down to 
us, the majority are to be found in the Garland of Good-Will and 
the Strange Histories ; the rest exist in blackletter broadsides. In 
Thomas Deloney: Eine Studie tiber Balladenlitteratur der Shakspere- 
Zeit, Dr. Richard Sievers deals critically with this mass of material 
apart from the text. The most curious of these ballads is that of 
The Kentishmen with Long Tails, which presents a parallel with the 
Birnam Wood of Shakespeare’s Macbeth. Dr. R. Sievers tells us, 
on the authority of Lappenberg, that a similar legend occurs in the 
history of Holstein, where the event is placed in the fourteenth 
century. The Appendix contains a revised text of the 1630 edition 
of The Pleasant History of John Winchcomb, in his younger years 
called Jack of Newbery—as companion story to The Gentle Craft, an 
edition of which was noticed some time ago in the WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW. 

Le Bonheur des autres,” by M. Alexis Noél, is a distinct advance 
on Paulette se marie, which has already been favourably noticed in 
the WESTMINSTER REVIEW. Both belong to a happily increasing 
class of novels which, without being directly addressed to them, may 
be read with pleasure and profit by unsophisticated youth, The 
story, which is saturated with the pure air of a forest village, is 
touched but scarcely contaminated by the follies and vices of Paris. 
So deftly woven is the plot that, up to the final chapter, the reader 
cannot determine whether the issue will be happy or otherwise. 

It has been stated by the most analytical of contemporary writers 
on French literature that as much is to be learnt, in the 500 pages 
of Le Rouge et le Noir, of the acts and interior motives of the society 
created by the Revolution as from the whole of La Comédie humaine. 
In La Dame aux Lévriers,? M. Alfred Poizat has proved himself to 
be an enthusiastic and intelligent disciple of Stendah], whose methods 
he has mastered and whose profoundly keen, but superficially elusive, 
insight into souls he has caught. La Dame aux Lévriers is not of 
the sisterhood to which Za Dame aux Camélias belonged, but a most 
unhappy lady of mystic temperament, mated to a well-born clown 
and pursued by a lover, from whose toils she eventually escapes to a 


1 Palestra XXXVI. Thomas Deloney: Eine Studie iiber Balladenlitteratur der 
Shakspere-Zeit. Von Dr. Richard Sievers. Berlin : Mayer & Miiller. 1904, 

® Le Bonheur des autres. Par Alexis Noél. Paris: Librairie Plon. 

5 La Dare aux Lévriers. Par Alfred Poizat. Paris: Librairie Plon, 
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region of peace and patriarchal simplicity. The story is professedly 
un roman de décadence, depicting, in an idyllic environment, that 
debilitating unrest which pursues a generation deaf to the voice of 
religion. 

In the February number of the WESTMINSTER REVIEW we had the 
pleasure of noticing Herr Ludwig Kuhlenbeck’s Jm Hochland der 
Gedankenwelt. We have now before us his translations into German 
of two famous treatises by Giordano Bruno,! entitled respectively, 
I, Das Aschermittwochsmahl (Cena de la Ceneri, or Ash Wednesday 
Sapper); and II. Die Vertreibung der triumphierenden Bestie (Spaccio 
de la Bestia Triumfante, or Expulsion of the Triumphant Beast). 
I. which is a conversational exposition of the Copernican theory, 
was originally dedicated to M. Castelnau de Mauvissiere, French 
Ambassador in London in 1584, the year when Sir Philip Sidney met 
the author at the house of Falke Greville, and the pair discussed 
“moral, metaphysical, mathematical, and natural speculations.” 
Although the fervent Protestantism of the English nobleman must 
have taken alarm at the scepticism of the ex-Dominican, the latter, 
nevertheless, dedicated to him his Spaccio—the allegory which gives 
the quintessence of his philosophy. II. In it the gods resolve to 
banish from heaven the constellations which reminded them of their 
iniquities, and to substitute for them the moral virtues. Herr 
Kuhlenbeck tells us, in his preface, that Julius Schiller tried, in his 
Coelum Stellatum (1627), to sanctify the stars by renaming them 
after the personages of the Old and New Testament. Thirty years 
afterwards Ehrhardt Weigel, Professor of Mathematics at Jena, with 
disgusting servility, actually proposed to substitute for these mytho- 
legical names the coats-of-arms of princely houses! The transla- 
tion reads very well, and the notes are concise and to the point. 

A new and enlarged edition of Spanish Self-Taught? has just been 
added to Messrs. Marlborough’s well-known series. The task of 
revision has been entrusted to Mr. W. F. Harvey, an acknowledged © 
authority on romance literature. The present edition has been 
brought up to date, and contains much additional matter which will 
greatly increase its value as a practical manual of the language. We 
can heartily recommend this little book to all young students. 

A Comedy of Conscience,® by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, is a miniature 
masterpiece, terse and epigrammatic, without a superfluous word. 
Its format is as dainty as befits the story, which may be read well 
within an hour, or the time occupied by an after-dinner cigar. 

English eighteenth century novels fall into two classes: on the 

1 Giordano Bruno. JI. Das Aschermittwochsmahl. II. Die Vertreibung der triumph- 
terenden Bestie. In Deutsche tibertragen von Ludwig Kuhlenbeck. Leipzig: Eugen 
Diederichs Verlag. 1904. 

® Spanish Self-Taught. Edited by W. F. Harvey, M.A. London : Messrs, EB. Marl- 
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one hand the character-dissecting stories of Richardson, which arose 
out of the essays in the weekly papers; on the other hand the 
romance of adventure, which Defoe, Swift, and Fielding borrowed 
from Spanish and French sources. Goldsmith was nearer akin to 
Richardson than to the opposite school, but he surpasses his model by 
not only analysing his characters, bat also developing them: 
Entstehungsgeshichte von Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield,’ by Dr. 
Bernhard Neuendorff, is an exhaustive inquiry into the sources of a 
classic which, despite its antique diction, seems still to be extensively 
used as a text-book in German schools, As a contribution to the 
history of English literature this prize composition from the 
University of Berlin is, possibly, not without a certain value. 

Swur Alexandrine? is not only the greatest achievement of 
Champol, but possesses a special interest at the present time by 
depicting, with photographic minuteness subordinated to art, the 
operation of Ja loi sur les associations as directed against the Sisters 
of Providence, whose ministrations are the safeguard of society 
against the Hooligan and the Anarchist. It is a story of pathos and 
power, such as only a man of letters, keenly observant of the welter 
of Paris life, could conceive and execute. 

1 Entstehungsgeschichte von Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. Von Bernhard Neuen- 


dorff, Dr. Phil. Berlin: Mayer & Miiller. 1903. 
2 Seur Alexandrine. Par Champol. Paris: Librairie Plon. 
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